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THE MAYORALTY FIGHT IN THE 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


THERE have been Presidential elections, 
which, within the area comprised in the Greater 
New York, have aroused less interest than is 
taken in the result of the approaching vote for 
the chief magistrate of the new municipality. 
There are cogent reasons for the excitement 
which is already exhibited, and which is cer- 
tain to become intensified before the balloting 
takes place. It is an imposing political entity 
whose welfare is at stake. Without rhetorical 
extravagance, the newly created city may be 
termed an imperial municipality. It is far 
larger than Rome was in the time of Augustus 
or of Aurelian. Among existing urban centers 
it is surpassed by London alone, which, as De 
Quincey used to insist, should be called a nation 
rather than a city. In population, in accumu- 
lative capital, and in public revenue, it may be 
fairly compared with some European kingdoms. 
It contains nearly half of the population, and 
far more than half of the wealth, of the Empire 
commonwealth. The political party, which 
controls it, is almost certain to preponderate 
in those contiguous counties and inland cities 
which are sensitive to metropolitan influence, 
and thus to dominate the State legislature. 
The party which is uppermost in the State of 
New York has almost always carried the ad- 
joining States of New Jersey and Connecticut, 
and has consequently been a factor of tremen- 
dous weight in a Presidential contest. In 1796, 
in 1800, in 1824, in 1844, in 1848, in 1860, in 
1876, in 1880, and in 1884, the position taken 
by the Empire commonwealth was decisive. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that the eyes of thought- 
ful and far-seeing men throughout the United 
States—and we might add, throughout the civ- 
ilized world, since the world is interested in our 
tariff—should be fixed upon the outcome of a 
contest which, although ostensibly local, cannot 
fail to have a direct and probably irresistible 
effect upon the Presidential election of 1900. 
The party which shall gain possession of the 
municipal machinery and vast patronage of 
Greater New York will have taken a long step 
toward the capture of the Presidency, and 
toward the power of shaping Federal legisla- 
tion in the first years of the twentieth century. 

Under the circumstances, it should have been 
recognized from the outset that to keep the 
chief national issues out of the canvass would 
be impossible. To divorce municipal from na- 
tional politics would doubtless be a consumma- 
tion much to be desired, if.it were practicable, 
but it is an ideal not to be attained, when the 
city in question is the pivot of the political os- 
cillations of the nation. The utmost that the 
friends of good municipal government can hope 
to accomplish, under the conditions which gov- 
ern the relations of the Greater New York to 
the Union, is to secure the selection of upright 
and capable candidates for municipal offices by 
each of the chief political parties. Such a de- 
duction from insuperable facts ought to have 
been, as we have said, patent to everybody from 
the start; but that this was not the case is evi- 
dent, seeing that no fewer than five candidates 
are in the field, and that two of these were 
avowedly chosen on the theory that national 
politics should and could be shut out of a mu- 
nicipal election. Of this idea Mr. Low is the 
most distinct representative, but Mr. Van Wyck 
also, the nominee of Tammany Hall, has been 
provided with a platform in which the same 
assumption is embodied, owing to the refusal 
of that organization to reaffirm the programine 
adopted by the national Democracy of Chicago 
in 1896. Had Mr. Low and M:. Van Wyck 


been the. only candidates to choose from—we 
pass over Mr. Gleason because he can only hope 
to divert a part of the Democratic vote in a 
single borough, Queens—the question for the 
individual citizen could have been narrowed to 
one of good municipal government. 


Such a 
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state of things would be, we repeat, desirable 
in itself, but it can never be realized in this par- 
ticular instance, owing to the close and inde- 
structible connection of the Greater New York 
with the State and with the Nation. The 
friends of Mr. McKinley, of sound money, and 
of a protective tariff, quickly perceived that 
their prospects of success in 1900 would be 
jeoparded if they suffered the great munici- 
pality now to pass into hostile or indifferent 
non-partisan hands. Similar conclusions were 
soon arrived at by the friends of Mr. Bryan— 
who profess+to constitute the bulk of the rank 
and file of the metropolitan Democracy. The 
result of this awakening to the ultimate signifi- 
cance of the mayoralty contest was the nomina- 
tion of General Tracy by the Republicans, and 
that of Henry George by a large number of 
Democratic organizations. These men per- 
sonify respectively the principles which were 
opposed to one another in the last Presidential 
campaign; and the signs are that, as election 
day draws near, it will be more and more clearly 
seen that, once more, the question to be settled 
at the ballot-box is that of McKinleyism versus 
Bryanism. Were the other three candidates to 
withdraw, thus leaving the contest to be fought 
out between the McKinleyite candidate and his 
Bryanite opponent, there could be, we suppose, 
no doubt about the outcome. There is no rea- 
son to believe that McKinleyism is a jot less 
strong than it was a year ago, when it com- 
manded a large majority within the territory of 
the Greater New York. There is no likelihood, 
however, that Mr. Low will retire, and it is 
absolutely certain that Mr. Van Wyck will re- 
main a candidate. It follows that the McKin- 
leyite forces will be divided, and that the same 
thing will be true of those who voted for Bryan 
in 1896. If Mr. Low should succeed in getting 
half of the McKinley vote, and either Mr. 
George or Mr. Van Wyck should get two-thirds 
of the Bryan vote, the cause of sound money 
and of a protective tariff would have been de- 
feated at a vital strategic point. If, on the 
other hand, General Tracy should receive two- 
thirds of the McKinley vote, and the Bryan 
vote should be distributed pretty evenly be- 
tween Mr. George and Mr. Van Wyck, the 
cause of sound money would have gained a 
second and probably conclusive victory in the 
pivotal city of the Union. 

One thing seems certain, that Mr. Low, ow- 
ing to the emergence of a sharply accented 
issue between McKinleyism and Bryanism,can- 
not be elected mayor of the Greater New ‘Work. 
He is in a position which must seem to him 
unwelcome and unfortunate, though it ought 
not to be unexpected. Could he have been the 
candidate of the Republican party—and it seems 
that with the exercise of some discretion and 
tact on his part he might have been—he would 
have had a bright hope of success; as a mere 
subtractor of votes from the McKinleyite col- 
umn, he will be capable of mischief only, and 
has no chance of heading the poll. In the face 
of the situation, the question for Mr. Low’s 
friends to consider is whether they deem the 
tender of a complimentary vote to their candi- 
date a better discharge of civic duty than would 
be an emphatic renewal of devotion to the po- 
litical and monetary principles personified last 
year in Mr. McKinley, and in General Tracy 
to-day. When pondering the answer which 
they shall make to this inquiry, they will do 
well to remember that, even from their favorite 
viewpoint of municipal interests, General Tracy 
would make an admirable official. He has 
given proof of his ability and of his determina- 
tion to serve the people faithfully in the office 
of United States District-Attorney in Brooklyn, 
and in that of Secretary of the Navy in Mr. 
Harrison’s administration. He is, moreover, pe- 
culiarly qualified to conduct the new municipal 
government, because, as chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed to frame the charter, he 
knows what was intended by every clause and 
phrase of that remarkably capacious, elaborate 
and complex document. No other resident of 
Greater New York is so competent to construe 
and carry out its provisions according to the 
letter and the spirit. It is plain, therefore, 
that, if General Tracy shall obtain a majority 
of the votes cast on November 2, not only the 
cause of McKinleyism, but that of good civic 
government, will have been upheld. On the 
other hand, Bryanism would secure a whole 
triumph through the success of Mr. George, 
and a half triumph through the victory of the 
Tammany candidate. 
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GREAT MEN: THE CONDITIONS OF 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir will be remembered that Francis Galton 
in his book on ‘‘ Hereditary Genius’’ maintained 
that the number of illustrious men a race is 
capable of producing from a given population 
may be used as a criterion of the ability of the 
race. Social and historical conditions he held 
to be no more than disturbing forces in the 
career of genius. Such conditions might, he 


said, hasten or retard its success, but on the . 


whole ‘‘few who possess very high abilities can 
fail in achieving eminence.’’ Starting from 
this premise he proceeded to estimate the com- 
parative work of different races according to 
the number of great men they have produced, 
without attempting to compare their histories 
or to take account of their stage of social devel- 
opment. He arrived at the conclusion that the 
average ability of the Athenian race was at 
least two grades higher than that of the En- 
glish race, that is to say, about as much above 
the latter as this is, in turn, above the African 
negro. This startling assertion has been since 
discussed from different points of view by Lom- 
broso, John Fiske, Prof. William James, and 
Grant Allen, but the most successful attempt to 
answer it has been lately made by Prof. C. H. 
Cooley, of the University of Michigan, in the 
annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

Do the facts show such a pre-eminence on the 
part of the Athenians as is ascribed to them by 
Galton? We must bearin mind that Athens is 
allowed to choose her ground, and rests her 
claims upon the age of Pericles. Professor 
Cooley challenges the same privilege for Eng- 
land, and selects the age of Elizabeth. The 
population of England at that period is not ac- 
curately known, but it has been computed by 
the late Prof. Thorold Rogers, an excellent 
authority, at about three millions. In Athens 
there were about 90,000 free citizens, that is to 
say, less than three per cent of the number of 
the English folk in the Elizabethan era. The 
free Athenian citizens, however, were all edu- 
cated; nor was their intellectual training a mere 
smattering; on the contrary, they were thor- 
oughly initiated in the culture of the Athenian 
people, which culture was no doubt extremely 
favorable to the development of literary and 
artistic genius. On the other hand, a number 
of facts are adduced by Professor Cooley to 
demonstrate that not more than two per cent of 
the people of Elizabethan England had such 
opportunities for culture that they can be classed 
in this respect with the free-born population of 
Attica. Another circumstance favorable to the 
Athenians should be kept in view; the evolu- 
tion of literary and artistic genius is greatly 
stimulated by access to great centers of culture. 
Now the Athenians were all practically inhabi- 
tants of one great town, whereas London in the 
time of Elizabeth was hard to reach and not 
much of a place when you got there. Due al- 
lowance being made for these things, and the 
conditions other than race being assumed to be 
nearly equal in the two cases, Professor Cooley 
undertakes to produce for England a list of men 
born within the century beginning 1550 which 
shall be by no means ridiculous, even when com- 
pared with that which Galton gives for Athens 
in the fifth century B.C. The fourteen Athe- 
nians selected were Themistocles; Miltiades, 
Aristides, Cimon, Pericles, Thucydides, Socra- 
tes, Xenophon, Plato, Atschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Phidias. The 
fourteen Englishmen set against them are 
Cromwell, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson, Spenser, 
Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Locke, Hobbes, Jer- 
emy Taylor, and Sir Isaac Newton. Professor 
Cooley submits that, however opinions may 
differ regarding these two lists, few will say 
that the Englishmen are outclassed. It is true 
that when we undertake to formulate opinions 
on the subject we encounter on one side the 
prejudice of race, but this is probably counter- 
balanced, if not outweighed, by the prejudice’ of 
education. The writings of the Greeks have 
long been the school-books of Europe, whereas 
the fame of Shakespeare is still young, and only 
within the present century has he come to be 
regarded as the peer of the great classic au- 
thors. Even if, then, we accept Galton’s 
method of comparison, we find but small foun- 
dation for his judgment that the average ability 
of the Athenian race was, on the lowest possible 
estimate, nearly two grades higher than that of 
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the English race, that is to say, about as much 
above.our race as we are above the negroes. 

There seems to be no doubt, moreover, that 

Galton’s method of comparison: was fallacious. 
In his argument it is assumed that we have an 
equation of two variable quantities, one of which 
being determined, namely the number of great 
men, we can determine the other, that is, race 
ability. Professor Cooley finds it easy to prove, 
however, that there are other unknown quanti- 
ties entering into this equation, the presence of 
which vitiates the reasoning. For example, it 
is a familiar fact that in the case of one and the 
same race a given generation may be rich in 
famous men, while another, a little earlier or 
later, is quite barren of them. This was true 
of Athens and it has been equally true of Italy 
and of England. Neither is the phenomenon 
explicable by any change in the race itself. The 
Athenians were as homogeneous in the sixth, 
fourth, third, or even second century, B.C., as 
they were in the fifth. There has been no 
change of race in Italy since the thirteenth 
century; and there was no marked alteration 
of ethnic stock in England between the An- 
gevin times and the eighteenth century. All 
the evidence we have in our possession indicates 
that the natural characteristics of a race are 
comparatively stable, and that it takes a long 
time as a rule to transform them into something 
different. It is therefore impossible to explain 
the instances of rapid rise and decadence of 
which history is full by saying that they are 
due to changes in the breed. Neither can we 
attribute to some occult action of the laws of 
selection the well-known fact that a given peo- 
ple does ostensibly increase in natural ability of 
an artistic sort up to a fixed date and then as 
rapidly decline. Such was the case with Italy, 
which previously to the thirteenth century pro- 
duced no great painters; in the thirteenth cent- 
ury seven were born; in the fourteenth, seven; 
in the fifteenth, thirty-eight, of whom twenty- 
two belonged to the last half; in the sixteenth, 
twenty-three, of whom fourteen fell in the first 
half. The real pre-eminence of the period from 
1450 to 1550 is, however, but faintly suggested 
by figures, and is better brought out by the fact 
that within the compass of nine years were 
born the three painters generally deemed the 
greatest ever produced, Titian, Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. The odds against such a remark- 
able grouping being due to mere chance or to 
any mysterious operation of the laws of selec- 
tion would be so great that Professor Cooley, 
for his part, refuses to attribute the phenome- 
non to any such causes. A similar problem is 
posed by a study of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, nearly all the great ones having been 
born between 1550 and 1650. To account for 
these and similar facts, one of two assumptions 
must be made; first, that the natural ability of 
races undergoes rapid changes in degree and 
kind owing to the action of forces as yet un- 
known; or, secondly, that the appearance of 
famous men is dependent upon conditions 
other than race. The second assumption is so 
much simpler and agrees so much better with 
known data that Professor Cooley does not hesi- 
tate to accept it. He recognizes, however,that, 
accepting it, he must also admit that able races 
produce at all times a considerable number and 
variety of men of genius, of whom only a few 
encounter the favorable conditions that enable 
them to achieve fame. He would compare, in 
other words, the current of racial or national 
genius to ariver, a great part of the flow of 
which is under ground. We know that a river 
may find its way through a subterranean chan- 
nel, and so the genius of a race may persist, 
though fame, which is its outward seal and 
visible crown, cease to be present. 

What are the conditions favorable to the evo- 
lution of greatness? Professor Cooley finds it 
easy to show that in the case of painting, for 
example, a number of conditions other than nat- 
ural ability must concur before excellence can 
exist. There must be first a perfect technique 
achieved by the accumulated experience of 
many generations, and kept alive and promul- 
gated by a succession of masters. This tech- 
nique cannot be learned from books or by look- 
ing at finished pictures; the attainment of it 
comes from personal contact and from a long 
training which begins in childhood. Studio 
traditions are only to be acquired in a studio. 
The great painters were made apprentice when 
eight or ten years old, and for along time would 
be contented to watch their master and copy his 
methods as carefully as possible. So general 
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was this practice and so painstaking the imita- 
tion that it has frequently proved impossible for 
connoisseurs to distinguish the work of the pu- 
pils from that of the master. ,A second and 
indispensable condition is manifestly an art- 
atmosphere, that is to say, a widespread and 
unaffected interest in the creation of beauty. 
This art-atmosphere is in itself a social product, 
and usually grows with the growth of art, being 
in part its effect, and in part its cause. Little 
can be done in any line of work without appre- 
ciation, and artists and poets, being exception- 
ally sensitive, can least of all do without it: 
where the people around them are indifferent 
and cold, they must needs flock together and 
create an atmosphere of theirown. In the third 
place, it has been contended, and Professor 
Cooley regards the position as well taken, that 
no very great art has been produced except 
where there was an aspiring and successful gen- 
eral life, furnishing symbols that spoke to a 
common enthusiasm. Stimulated by such an 
enthusiasm, art raises the symbols to the high- 
est types of beauty. The general life, and the 
symbols which stand for it, may be religious, as 
was the case with the earlier medieval painters, 
or they may be political, or they may be politi- 
cal and religious conjoined, as was the case, no 
doubt, with much of the greatest art in Athens. 
Professor Cooley would not say that these are 
all the essential conditions of great art, but 
they certainly figure among them, and help us 
to understand the unquestionable fact that the 
evolution of artistic genius is dependent upon 
historical tendencies and the spirit of the time. 
The same principles of development that apply 
to painting hold good, mutatis mutandis, in 
the case of literature, though here grouping is 
not so conspicuous. In the case of science there 
has been since the Reformation a regular and 
constant advance of verifiable knowledge in 
which all civilized nations have participated. 
Since the invention of printing and the conse- 
quent diffusion of books, the scientific men of 
all countries may be said to have formed a sin- 
gle, codperating group, enabled to codperate by 
the facilities of communication and by the exact 
and verifiable character of their work. An at- 
mosphere is as essential in science as in art, but 
in the case of the former it is purely intellectual 
and depends relatively little upon personal con- 
tact. 

The conclusion arrived at by Professor Cooley 
is that estimates of the work of races, based upon 
the number and grades of eminent men they 
produce, have no scientific justification, unless 
it be possible to eliminate the social conditions 
that have quite as much to do with the matter 
as has race. Such elimination is usually im- 
possible. To show in a general way the power 
of historical forces is easy, but to take exact ac- 
count of them, to predict their future opera- 
tions, and to show just how they differ in differ- 
ent times and countries, is as yet out of the 
question. For the present the relation between 
geriius and fame, that is to say, between the 
quantity of genius existing in a people and the 
emergence or recognition of it, may be repre- 
sented with sufficient accuracy by the compari- 
son of a farmer sowing mixed seeds in a furrow 
which traverses a great variety of soils. Here 
many will come up and flourish; there, none; 
and there again, only those of a certain sort. 
The seed-bag is the race; the soils are historical 
conditions other than race; the seed is genius; 
and the crop is fame. 

a es 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Ir will be remembered that, not long ago, 
the English university of Cambridge rejected 
the proposal to give young women who bore the 
test of examination the diploma of Bachelor of 
Arts instead of a certificate which, relatively, 
possesses but little commercial value. The re- 
fusal was acclaimed by the male undergradu- 
ates in such a boisterous and odious way as to 
excite a reaction in favor of the young women, 
and COLLIER’s WEEKLY published a cartoon 
which reflected the drift of public sentiment on 
the subject. There was also a feeling that 
Cambridge had shown herself unreasonably 
conservative in the matter, seeing that the pro- 
arg was, in no-sense, an innovation. The 

.A. degree is conferred on women by the uni- 
versities of London and Durham, by the Scotch 
universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and St. Andrew’s, and the Royal University 
of Ireland, There was no avowed purpose of 
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admitting eventually women to membership 
of the university senate, or to a share in the 
government of academical institutions. The 
only thing aimed at was to bestow an intelli- 
gible instead of an unintelligible mark of pro- 
ficiency in certain studies. Under the circum- 
stances, it seemed preposterous that Cambridge 
— repel the request of women for a regular 
egree. 

here is, however, another side to the ques- 
tion, and it is set forth with considerable force 
in the current number of the Forum by Mr. 
Oscar Browning, who is a lecturer on history 
at the University of Cambridge and an authori- 
tative writer on the higher education of women. 
He asserts that the persons who voted against 
the application of women for degrees did not lay 
much stress on the difference between a diploma 
and a certificate, but desired to express their 
conviction that the education of men and women 
should not be the same, and that the university 
should not be opened to both sexes indiscrimi- 
nately. The fundamental question at issue, 
therefore, concerned the kind of education 
which ought to be given to women, and it is 
this which Mr. Browning sets himself to dis- 
cuss. There is among English women them- 
selves some difference of opinion on this point, 
which shows itself even among those who insist 
upon sharing the opportunities of instruction 
afforded by a university. At Cambridge, not 
only are the lectures of university professors 
open to women, but the same thing is true of 
the lectures given in the several colleges, 
and women have also been admitted, since 
1881, to the public examinations in the uni- 
versity. Nevertheless, the two women’s col- 
leges, Girton and Newnham, which are affili- 
ated to Cambridge University, do not agree 
touching the studies which ought to constitute 
the feminine curriculum. Girton insists upon 
a knowledge of Greek as a condition of admis- 
sion, and a further study of that language is 
encouraged. Newnham prescribes no such 
requisite for entrance, and disapproves of com- 
pulsory Greek, even for men. 

The problem, indeed, involved in the formu- 
lation of an ideal education for women has never 
been worked out. Perhaps the most authorita- 
tive of recent pronouncements on the subject is 
that quoted in the Forum from the well known 
scholar, Dr. Westcott, at present Bishop of 
Durham. In a letter to Bishop Selwyn, he 
expresses the belief that the education of women 
ought to be adapted, both as regards its general 
scope and its details, to the disciplining and de- 
veloping of their peculiar endowments. A per- 
fect woman, he says, is distinct in type from 
a perfect man. It is, in his judgment, undeni- 
able that women are constitutionally different 
from men, that they have peculiar gifts, and 
that the moral and intellectual powers which 
the two sexes have in common are, for the most 
part, combined in them in different proportions, 
and tend to form different characters. He 
holds it equally incontrovertible that education 
is designed to train the whole personality, and 
not any one part of it, and to give as natural 
and complete and harmonious an expression as 
possible to the sum of the student’s powers. 
Granting the soundness of these premises, we 
cannot avoid Dr. Westcott’s deductions; name- 
ly, that, if the honor course at an English uni- 
versity has been carefully designed to meet the 
special powers and needs of men, it must just 
so far fail to meet the special powers and needs 
of women. It follows, also, that, if a woman 
is forced to submit to conditions which have 
been laid down not only without consideration 
of her requirements, but in view of other re- 
quirements, she must suffer. Dr. Westcott’s 
conclusion is that whatever intellectual gain 
women may have found in the Cambridge 
course has been secured at a high cost, and not 
without loss. Mr. Browning, we observe, con- 
curs in the opinion that it would be a misfortune 
were the education of women to be fixed, for 
the future, on the same lines as that of men. 

But what proof is there, it may be asked, that 
a university education is not as well adapted to 
women as to men, seeing that the former have 
been able to attain special distinction at the ex- 
aminations? One young woman, Miss Philippa 
Fawcett, beat the senior wrangler of her year, 
thereby attesting superlative ability in mathe- 
matics. Another young woman was ranked as 
senior classic, thus giving evidence of pre-emi- 
nent proficiency in the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures. Does not such success prove adaptation? 
Mr. Browning, who undoubtedly speaks from 
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experience, answers in the negative. He does 
not regard success in university examinations 
as a conclusive indication of ability in ‘either 
men or women. In the capacity of an exam- 
iner, he has learned that there may be work 
which deserves marks, and work, which, while 
failing on technical grounds to deserve marks, 
nevertheless compels admiration. There may 
be, in other words, mistakes which have more 
merit than the accuracies which must needs be 
the touchstone of academical success. In his 
opinion, the best attitude for a learner who has 
passed the age of boyhood is not that of slavish 
adherence to the text-bock, but one of distrust 
of his authority, mingled, perhaps, with some 
contempt. We are reminded that any one can 
note, abstract, arrange under heads, remember, 
revise, and reproduce. Hours spent, however, 
in transferring knowledge from a printed page 
to a note-book are pronounced scarcely on a 
level with the toil of a bricklayer. The right 
training for promoting vigor and fruitfulness 
of intellect is to arraign every fact and every 
judgment before the bar of your own mind, to 
meditate, to argue, to assimilate or to condemn. 
Now women, as Mr. Browning has had occa- 
sion to remark, are not endowed with the rebel- 
liousness of mind which is a condition precedent 
to the analyzing and critical activity of the in- 
telligence. He has never seen, he tells us, a 
woman’s work which appeared to him equal to 
aman’s. In the essays which are written dur- 
ing the Cambridge examinations, he has found 
a fundamental difference, according to the sex 
of the writer. So far as his observation goes, a 
woman is receptive and reproductive, but rarely 
combative, and hardly ever original. In a 
word, an experience of twenty years has failed 
to convince him of the mental equality of men 
and women, or of the wisdom of giving the 
same intellectual training to both sexes. 

Not only does Mr. Browning deem it a mis- 
take to give women the same education that is 
given to men, but he thinks that their presence 
in a university has been productive of some dis- 
advantages to the masculine undergraduates. 
One effect has been the crowding of lecture- 
rooms. On more than one occasion, moreover, 
within the last twenty years, lectures of a lower 
grade than would have been endured by men 
have been bolstered up by the presence of 
women. If the male audience had been left to 
itself, the lectures would either have come to an 
end or the lecturer would have been obliged to 
alter his tone or raise his standard. It is also 
manifest that, where certain subjects of a sci- 
entific character are concerned, inconvenience 
and embarrassment would result from lecturing 
to a mixed audience of men and women. Ac- 
cording to a medical lecturer quoted in the Fo- 
rum, both subject-matter and method have been 
modified, owing to the presence of women stu- 
dents. A lecturer in classics also testifies that 
the form of his lectures has, sometimes, had to 
be modified, in view of the fact that they were 
to be delivered before young women. This he 
considers a serious objection to coeducation, and 
he knows of no compensatory advantage. In 
fine, not only do women occupy the best places 
in a lecture-room, and keep out the men, but 
searching and exhaustive instruction is rendered 
more difficult by their participation in it. 

This, then, is the verdict of a practical edu- 
cator, who, for many years, has seen both sexes 
at work upon the same curricula, and subjected 
to the same tests. His conclusion is that Girton, 
Newnham and similar institutions connected 
with other English and American universities, 
while they have imparted needed stimulus to 
the movement for improving the aims and 
methods of instruction for women, do not repre- 
sent the best form in which female education 
can be given. That form, he thinks, can only 
be attained by a system of education confined 
to women alone. 

———— 


SOUTHERNERS who read the newspapers are getting 
much gratification from the reports of race feeling in 
the State of Illinois, where the city of Alton has re- 
cently erected school buildings for colored pupils only 
and is insisting that there shall hereafter be no mixin, 
of the races in schools. Southerners who have remov 
to the North, however, know that the color line is and 
always has been drawn as sharply here as at the South. 
Special schools for colored children are not uncommon 
in Northern cities and villages, and where these exist 
the colored pupils are not allowed to attend schools for 
whites. Asa rule, the colored people in Northern towns 
have their own residence districts, and any attempts 
to live in other portions of the towns is discouraged 
promptly and generally effectively. The color line is 
not specially a Southern institution ; it is national, with 
the single point of difference that at the North it is not 
guarded with shotguns. 
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THis will not be a good year for men 


The with business enterprises that desire 
Government in financial backing by Uncle Sam. The 
Business. nation assisted the Union Pacific Rail- 


road handsomely about a third of a 
century ago; aside from a free gift of more than half 
a million acres of land to every mile of completed road 
it lent its credit for many millions of dollars, and there 
is now rightly due it from the company nearly seventy 
million dollars. For a clearance of this debt twenty 
millions less is offered ; this will be gladly accepted and 
the nation will stand the loss, rather than further 
demonstrate the continuous incapacity of successive 
Congresses and Administrations to force a payment in 
full. This accumulation of experience in assisting rail- 
way companies should be a capital object lesson for the 
geniuses who insist that government should assume 
control of railroads, telegraphs, grain elevators, and 
many other means of general service. At the govern- 
ment’s past rate of wisdom in looking after such of the 
people’s money as has been invested in business, the tariff 
and internal revenue receipts would be unable to pay 
interest on the annual deficits. 

The yellow fever scare has started 


Dirty Rags anew, and it is to be hoped success- 
. as fully, a newspaper protest against the 
Money. spread of diseases by the handling of 


2 ge money. We are almost the only 
ple in the world whose end currency is allowed to 
come literally filthy rags, for other countries seldom 
issue small notes; even if they have less coin in propor- 
tion to population than we, they have no notes corre- 
sponding with our ‘‘small bills,’ nor do the people 
demand them; coin answers the purpose, and what is 
in circulation is sufficient. The Bank of England— 
which is a private and corporate, not national, institu- 
tion—retires all notes that come in and issues new ones 
instead. Certainly our Treasury Department, which 
prints all of our paper currency of every kind, could 
and would do likewise were the people to make the 
demand. As every one knows, or ge money is absorb- 
ent, and yellow fever is but one of many diseases that 
may be transmitted by it. Any one with eyes knows 
that most of our paper currency is very dirty, and any 
one with a nose may discover, by experiment, that a 
handful of paper from the bank has exactly the same 
odor—and as much of it—as its bulk of rubbish from 
any junkman’s rag-bag. The subject is as important 

as it is odorous. 
Some of the Western States have been 


The Status participating in an Irrigation Conven- 
of tion, at which were detailed the results 
Irrigation. of much able experimenting and fig- 


uring on the possibilities of artificial 
watering of lands naturally arid. So far as the infor- 
mation may be necessary to the reclaiming of land 
which should support the people engaged near by in 
mining and other enterprises, it will probably be acted 
owes but the discouraging feature of most irrigation 
plans is that the growers of American staples and the 
grazers of sheep and cattle can still choose from mil- 
lions of acres, within the rain-belt, that either are still 
untilled or are so carelessly managed that their measure 
of production is not half what it might be. The propor- 
tion of uncleared, untilled and half-tilled ground in even 
the most prosperous States astonishes every foreign-born 
agriculturist who travels through the United States, and 
it is no less inexplicable to thorough American farmers 
who have heard that the masses are land-hungry and 
longing to work. All this must change when we reach 
the time, now very near, when there is no new and far- 
away ground to be given away or sold by the govern- 
ment, and when farmers must make the best of what 
is about them, instead of looking elsewhere for some- 
thing better. 

If the United States does not achieve 
the honor of discovering the North Pole 
it will not be for lack of the most sen- 
sible plan yet conceived. Lieut. Peary 
has engaged a party of Esquimaux 
from the tribe already living nearer the Pole than any 
other human beings, they are to spend the coming sea- 
son in accumulating skins and meat, and with them and 
not more than two white men beside himself Peary in- 
tends to push northward, in Esquimau manner, until he 
reaches the Pole—or dies. The impossibility of accom- 
plishing the purpose of all Arctic explorers b pees 
northward in a ship has been abundantly and dismally 
demonstrated. Esquimaux have their limitations, but 
they never die of cold nor have they ever been known 
to lose their spirits; they are the only people who know 
the ways of the ice, the water and the weather of the 
Arctic regions, and as Peary’s men will be accompanied 
by their families there will be no failure through home- 
sickness, which has weakened the native contingent of 
many Arctic expeditions at times when all prospects 
were favorable. 


The North Pole 
to be Our 
Own. 


Unless apprehensive Englishmen and 


Canada Canadians keep to themselves their im- 
need not aginings of smart doings on this side of 
Fear. the St. Lawrence, we Americans will 


become terribly conceited and have a 
lot of fun besides. Within a fortnight we have been 
accused of trying to trickily increase our naval force 
on the Great pe and of an intention to purchase and 
annex Greenland, so as to have a naval base from 
which, in case of war with Great Britain, we may 
worry the Anglo-Canadian commerce that is expected 
to be established over the Hudson’s Bay route. The first 
charge is based on a report that the government is to 
lend the gunboat ‘‘Yantic” to Michigan’s naval militia 
at Detroit. Could Canadians inspect this imaginary 
terror their eyes would — uiet their hearts; for 
she is a very old wooden boat of less than one thousand 
tons displacement, her engine yields nominally only 
one-fourth horse-power to the ton. and her engineer 
would not dare ‘‘work her up’ to this degree of exer- 
tion unless he chanced to be tired of life and was per- 
sonally well insured. Like most other vessels loaned to 


’ 
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naval militia, she affords facilities for going through the 
motions of drill afloat, but her crew will be best satisfied 
with her when she is tied to a dock where the bottom of 
the lake is not more than three feet beneath her keel. 


Our new torpedo-boats are being com- 
Old Heroes poe with pleasing rapidity, and are 
and ing named after gallant sailors of the 
New. Civil War with a persistency that would 
imply that no other war of ours pro- 
duced any naval heroes. It is a fair question, too, 
whether in our new navy, which contains many fine 
fellows whose fathers fought against the Union from 
1861 to 1865, it is good taste to keep the prominent 
names of the Civil War so persistently in view. No 
intelligent Southerner doubts the bravery and ability 
of the men of whom the new torpedo-boats are name- 
sakes, but there is unlimited inspiration in the names 
of Hull, Stewart, Paul Jones, Lawrence, Decatur, 
Perry, Truxton, Chauncey, and many others upon 
whom the history-reading boys of both sections were 
“brought up” years ago and the luster of whose fame 
is still undimmed. t patriotic example, like pa- 
tience, have its perfect work. 


Orator Bryan has gone down to Ken- 


Mr. Bryan’s  tucky, where he ought to have great 
new audiences, for Kentuckians always did 
Chance. like oratory and they don’t care to 
what party a man belongs if he can 

speak well. Kentucky has not had as large a measure 


of new prosperity as some other States have been blessed 
with this year, so it is probable that thousands of her 
voters still believe the government is in some way 
withholding whatever they lack. Still, Kentucky 
polled an astonishing number of Republican votes last 
year, and new converts to a party, like those to a 
church, are usually extremely zealous. Louisiana, and 
as near New Orleans as possible, would seem to be the 
most appropriate place for Mr. Bryan’s peculiar line of 
activity, for the yellow fever scare has greatly de- 
pressed business in the Crescent City. It is true the 
pacar i was not in any way the cause of the yellow 
ever visitation, but it was quite as innocent of causing 
the business stagnation of the last two or three years, so 
Mr. Bryan has a fighting chance of making a new issue. | 
He needs one. 
As to annexing Greenland, there are 
several reasons why we must defer the 
operation. To annex it we must first 
purchase it, for it is contrary to mod- 
ern American policy to follow the 
British manner of obtaining new territory. Until we 
get the better of our Treasury’s deficit we shall have 
nothing with which to buy; at present the deficit is 
ag, | the better of us. ere we ready to make an 
offer, Denmark, the owner of Greenland, might doubt 
our sincerity ; for we made an offer for the Danish island 
of St. Thomas some years ago, but backed out, and Den- 
mark still feels sore about it. A naval base in Green- 
land would need fortifications, big guns and a dry-dock ; 
we are far behind the times in defenses for our own 
—. and the last docking of an American battleship 
ad to be done on British territory. Finally, Anglo- 
Canadian commerce through Hudson's Bay is not con- 
ducted on water—it is all on paper at present, and 
romises to remain there for some years to come. 
hile even the St. Lawrence is closed by ice about six 
months of the year, British capital will not be in haste 
to establish the projected route some hundreds of miles 
further north. e don’t need Greenland at present. 


A report, from Berlin, that the Em- 


Greenland not 
within 
Our Reach. 


The Ways aie of Germany desires to offer 
of the pain encouragement in her differ- 
Unexpected. ences with the United States, is ‘an 


indication that we, like other nations, 
should be prepared for the unexpected that may lead to 
war. Great conflicts do not necessarily come of great 
issues; the two greatest foreign wars of the last half- 
century—the Franco-Prussian conflict and the war be- 
tween China and Japan—were started on flimsy pre- 
texts made to order, The German Emperor would 
sacrifice his best hand for the bliss of fighting with 
some one ; many reasons prevent his doing it in Europe, 
but he knows that his navy, added to that of Spain, 
might greatly worry the United States if war began 
before our new fortifications and our battleships and 
torpedo-bogts now on the stocks could be completed, 
and it would enable him to overcome German opposi- 
tion to the increased military and naval estimates on 
which he insists. German trade might suffer for two 
or three months by such a war, but the ransom which 
the Emperor would expect to exact from New York, 
Boston and pagans yr or any one of them, would 
more than make good the loss. So long as any power- 
ful nation can best keep the peace at home by bullying 
any outsider the United States must continue to im- 
prove its forts and fleets. 

When the religious sect that founded 


Are the Utah professed to give up polygam 
Mormons the statement was received with muc 
Law-abiding? surprise and doubt. Mormonism as a 


faith has made remarkable gains in 
North and South Carolina during the past year, and the 
reason is said to be that the missionaries of the ‘‘Latter- 
Day Saints” are teaching that the practice of a hraery A 
is not sinful, for the Mormon Church upholds it; it is 
also alleged that the missionaries perform secret mar- 
riage ceremonies that satisfy the consciences of their 
converts. If all this be true, the lynchings of teachers 
of Mormonism in law-abiding North Carolina is not 
hard to understand. Aside from the question of the 
disturbance of family relations, North Carolinians, like 
any other people, know that a church that can and will 
violate one law of the land and in the interest of human 
selfishness can be expected to violate others. A number 
of murders still remain charged to the earlier leaders of 
the Mormon Church; the American people have long 
memories. 

Connecticut has adopted by an enor- 


Voters should mous majority a constitutional amend- 
be ment requiring that would-be voters 
Americans. shall be able to read in English any 


article of the Constitution or any sec- 
tion of the statutes of the State. As Connecticut has 
scarcely any colored people it is safer to say of this 
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amendment than of a similar one that might be passed 
by a Southern State that it does not purpose to dis- 
franchise a race. The amendment recognizes the fact 
that foreigners of certain classes insist on herding to- 
gether, objecting to learning the language of the coun- 
try, demanding that their native tongues be taught in 
the schools, and acting in other ways as if they were 
determined to be Americans only to the extent of resi- 
dence and the voting franchise. Some portions of New 
England have thus become entirely French-Canadian ; 
portions of Western States are wholly German or Scan- 
dinavian. That the people are industrious and harm- 
less is not sufficient; the mass of foreign-born residents 
of this country should become Americans in fact as 
well as in form if they are to have the right to vote on 
American affairs. 


Last year’s gold production of the 


A new world was many million dollars above 
Record for the average of good gojd years for a 
Gold. quarter of a century, yet the Director 


of the Mint expects to announce that 
the production of this year will be about thirty-five 
millions more than that of 1896 and will reach a total 
of two hundred and forty millions—a pretty fair assur- 
ance that there will be no gold famine except for na- 
tions that have wasteful or foolish systems of finance. 
If any grumbler complains that no matter how great 
may be the supply of gold he never sees any part of it, 
he will have but little trouble in getting at the banks as 
much of it as he can carry if he will pay for it, dollar 
for dollar, in Treasury notes. The reason that gold is 
not in general] circulation is that business men prefer 
notes to coin and complain loudly when their banks 
issue gold instead of paper. 
When so strong a man as Sandow de- 
nounces modern methods of training 
for athletic contests and is willing to 
risk his reputation by training, accord- 
ing to his theories, a college ae crew 
for a great race, it is time for aspiring young athletes 
to take themselves less seriously. Sandow’s theory is 
that general good condition, not high condition, is the 
secret of success in athletics, and that modern training 
methods are wasteful of vitality. It has long been 
matter of wonder that young men who lead rational 
lives are in best physical condition when they are not 
in special training, and that physical breakdowns dur- 
ing hard exertion are confined almost entirely to young 
men who have been in the hands of trainers. The rou- 
tine of men who prepare for prizefights and other ‘“‘pro- 
fessional’ contests has no bearing on the subject, for 
such men generally lead self-indulgent lives that com- 
pel much physical reformation before work can be 
done. Under Sandow’s system the college oarsman or 
football player can afford to pay less attention to his 
muscle and more to his brain. 

No degree of success in any direction 


The Nonsense 
of 
Overtraining. 


The newest seems great enough to suppress alarm- 
Wheat ists. While the surplus of America’s 
Scare. wheat is making good the deficit of all 


other countries a grave statistician 
prints a magazine article to show that the wheat area 
of the world is too small for the demands that will be 
made uponit. The truth is that the average consump- 
tion in wheat using countries is diminishing; physi- 
cians in all civilized lands are urging the people to 
lessen their proportion of starchy foods, of which wheat 
products are the most popular, and the people are be- 
ginning to heed ‘he injunction. Meat is not as rare on 
the tables of the poor as it used to be, and among the 
well-to-do a large consumption of bread is regarded as 
a sign of a badly supplied table. Vegetables and fruits 
are in far greater demand and use than they were a 
generation ago, and they are within the reach of people 
who can buy any plain food material; from being mere 
“garden truck’’ in the United States they have in the 
last twenty-five years become the sole products of tens 
of thousands of estates in which many millions of capi- 
tal are invested. All these facts tend to lessen the con- 
sumption of wheat; besides, people are slowly learning 
to eat corn. The world would not starve were the 
wheat yield to become ‘‘short’’ everywhere. 
All one-day records of steaming at 
sea were broken a few days ago by 
a new German merchant vessel on 
her maiden trip, and some _pessi- 
mists are doubting the ability of our navy’s trim 
fliers, the ‘‘Columbia’”’ and ‘‘Minneapolis,’’ built spe- 
cially to destroy commerce vessels in time of war, 
to overtake the new marine wonder. It should 
not be forgotten that we now have torpedo-boats 
that can steam at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
that more of the same kind are being built, and 
that a merchant vessel, of no matter what size and 
speed, would far rather be chased by several commerce- 
destroyers than by one torpedo-boat; for the fast cruis- 
ers would not necessarily imply anything worse than 
capture; the torpedo-boat’s missile means utter de- 
struction. 


Ocean 
Fliers. 


“Book farmers,’’ as experimenters at 


Wonderful agricultural colleges are called, are 
“Book still sneered at in most of the rural 
Farming.” districts, yet occasionally they startle 


the men who manage crops exactly as 
their fathers did. At the Cornell University farm, 
Ithaca, N. Y., the potato crop this year has averaged 
three hundred bushels to the acre, the average yield of 
the State being less than one-fourth as great. The Cor- 
nell crop was not obtained through liberal use of fertil- 
izers, for absolutely none was used; nor had the ground, 
which was gravelly loam, been fertilized in four years. 
Neither was there extraordinary outlay of labor; the 
entire cost per acre, seed included, was eighteen dollars 
anda half. The crop is worth one hundred and eighty 
dollars per acre, or about five times the value of the 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also 
@ positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block Rochester, N. Y. 
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land on which it was raised. Blight and rot were 
prevented by four different sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture; frequent ‘‘cultivation’’ did the rest. It is not 
strange that every week thousands of farmers are ask- 
ing for the college bulletin on potato-raising; for any 
crop that is worth even as much as the land on which it 
is raised is a novelty to American farmers. Score One 
for the ‘‘book farmers.”’ 

As some thousands of towns still con- 





A Discreet template the erection of soldiers’ monu- 
Monument ments the example recently set by this 
Committee. city’s monument committee is worthy 


of consideration. The committee con- 
sists of citizens distinguished for knowledge of many 
subjects, of which monumental art is not one. Men 
just as well-meaning, honest and respected are responsi- 
le for the ugly masses of stone and bronze, called sol- 
diers’ monuments, that are offending good taste and 
scaring horses throughout the country. New York’s 
committeemen have too much respect for themselves, 
the people and the dead soldiers to begin work in their 
present state of ignorance, so they have gone to Gettys- 
burg to look atthe many memorials there. Gettysburg 
has its full share of objects that are monuments to the 
bad taste of their designers, but to visit even these is 
more instructive than a ramble through a committee’s 
own imagination or a chat with a local gravestone man. 
The coveted wealth of the man who 
‘strikes it rich” is one of the world’s 
most darling objects of curiosity. While 
the man lives and succeeds in not be- 
coming an idiot the popular cash valu- 
ation of his holdings is what any one may imagine 
it to be, and there is nothing mean about imagination 
that has to deal only with other people’s money. To 
name Americans who were accounted wealthy yet died 
insolvent would be to fill this page of the paper ; besides, 
any one can himself recall enough of them to point the 
moral. The late Colonel North of England—the ‘‘Nitrate 
King’’—said to be the richest man in the world, left but 
a smal] fortune behind him; now comes the word that 
Barney Barnato, the ‘‘Kaffir King,’’ who has controlled 
more coveted properties than any other man who ever 
lived, and at whose feet all England fawned, left less 
than five million dollars and committed suicide as a 
result of his efforts to save even that amount. 


Imaginary 
Millions. 


There is no reason for American 

Caring excitement and apprehension at Brit- 
for ain’s sending of some field-guns to 
Canada. Canada as well as heavy sce sa to 
Canadian seaports. The Dominion 


is British territory, and Britain should see that it is 
protected against invasion; the only strange fea- 
ture of the case is that the sending of the guns 
has been delayed so long. We Americans are for- 
tifying our own ports and sending heavy guns to 
them as rapidly as possible, although we have no 
hereditary enemies or grave international complica- 
tions. Britain has always possible enemies in view, 
and on the villainous but accepted principle that ‘All’s 
fair in war’’ some of them aleht be mean enough to 
strike at Canada, innocent although the Dominion is of 
complicity in any of the mother country’s schemes in 
various parts of the world. Besides, parent countries 
should manifest parental affection by something 
stronger than talk, and three million dollars’ worth of 
new artillery is a small price to pay for the mainte- 
nance of loyal feeling in Canada; it is also visible to a 
greater number of Canadiars than the British North 
Atlantic fleet, which can be seen only from the coast, 
and is unable to remain even there more than six 
months of any twelve. : 

The idea that the Canadian guns and 


No Reason fortifications are intended for moral 
or effect upon the United States is not 
Fright. worth a thought. Quite likely some 


members of the British Cabinet 
would like for political reasons to create a feeling 
of apprehension in this country, but these mem- 
bers and their Canadian parasites are wofully de- 
ceived if they think it can be done by way of Canada. 
More than a hundred years ago, when England was the 
world’s greatest military power and the thirteen Ameri- 
can Colonies were weaker than almost any one of them 
now is, England did much worrying and invading by 
way of Canada, but her expeditions never reached a 
place of importance; much less did they join the armies 
sent to our coasts direct. Then there were no telegraphs 
to give warning, no railways by which to hurry troops 
and war materia] to the front, nor any war material to 
send, Then we had no friends in Canada; now we have 
hundreds of thousands, some of whom insist that we 
ought to take Canada from England, although they 
know we don’t need her, except as a neighbor. As 
Britain’s Colonial Secretary has an American wife, he 
ought to have acquired more sense than to imagine that 
he can worry the United States by way of Canada. 

It is gratifying to know that the 


A Chance Navy Department is considering a 
for the plan for the suppression of disorder 
Navy. in Alaska, should any arise. As most 


of the mining districts are on or 
near the coasts of the Yukon River, the navy can 
be far more prompt and useful than the army at any 
needed national police duty in that. non-organized Ter- 
ritory. Although we lack gunboats small enough and 
numerous enough to keep the flag and its officers within 
easy reach of the mining camps now existing and the 
dozens of new ones that will be made when the ice 
leaves the Yukon next season, stout little tugs are 
cheap, and boats of their class did effective service, on 
both sides, thirty-five years ago, when navies had to be 
improvised. As to that, our only armed vessel in Alaska 
waters for years, and until the seal fisheries troubles 
began, was an armed tug. Some of. our admirals, still 
living, got their first training in command rank on tugs 
carrying only a single twelve-pounder as armament and 
they never have been sorry for it; one of the most ex- 
citing spectacles on the Mississippi River during the 
Civil War was the chase of the Confederate ram 
‘‘Webb”’ by the little tug ‘‘Hollyhock,’’ commanded by 
Sg Lieutenant-Commander (now Admiral) Gherardi. 
undreds of our naval officers, of junior grades, although 
past thirty years of age, desire and need just this sort of 
training, and there is room on the great Yukon River 
for scores of them. 
















BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


Wanted: THE Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture 
Common and Commerce has issued a decree where- 
Sense. by all the officials and functionaries of the 


State, of the towns and communes of the 
realm, and representatives when in session, are com- 
pelled, under penalty of a fine, to wear clothes and boots 
made in the country, of stuff and leather therein pro- 
duced. Is that not tyrannous? Is that not oppressive? 
Is not that just what one might expect among the effete 
systems of monarchial Europe? Does it not recall the 
sumptuary laws against which civilization long since 
revolted? Is it not delightful to feel that this is the land 
of the free and the home of the Tammany brave? And 
yet, when you consider Mr. Dingley’s hundred-dollar 
limit, the Bulgarian decree seems by comparison full 
of charm, immeasurably spacious, entirely liberal, well 
worthy of adoption and imitation here. There is nota 
reason in the world why the officials and representa- 
tives of this country should not only be legislated into 
home-made clothes, but. fined every time they took them 
off. But there is no reason either why any one else 
should. It is these persons who have enacted that a 
citizen may no longer purchase such trousers as he likes 
where he likes and when he likes. Does any one sup- 
Ee that even Bulgaria would stand that? There oould 

e a revolution ina minute. The whole thing would be 
monstrous were it not absurd, ridiculous were it not 
pathetic. And the object? For there is an object in all 
things. It is not to expand by a few hundred thousand 
a Treasury which has as much need of the expansion as 
it has of inflation ; it is to encourage a handful of tailors 
to stick on the prices and demonstrate even better than 
they have their total inability to cut. When Macaulay’s 
New Zealander ponders over the ruins of Brooklyn 
Bridge, that and similar idiocies will give him the cue. 
*‘Here,”’ he will say, ‘“‘was a land to which God gave 
every thing—except common sense.’’ 





The Cause Mr. James G. Creamer is a gentleman 
of who has my entire sympathy. A lawyer, 
Klondicitis. incidentally a Harvard graduate, his 


youth was passed in study, his riper years 
in work. Then along came the boom. Mr. Creamer 
jumped in, bought sugar, and, with the profit, jumped 
out. So far so good. Now the plot thickens. Work 
grew tedious; the office dull. Mr. Creamer examined 
himself in the mirror. As a result he decided that a 
man so handsome and gifted ought to give the girls 
a treat. He selected the Knickerbocker Theater for that 
ey The charms of Miss Marie Studholme, of Miss 
faud Hobson, of Miss Juliet Nesville, and the other 
glittering gayety girls, were such that the next night 
he returned. On the first evening he occupied a stall. 
On the second he took a box, and regretted that he had 
not taken two. It seemed to him that he could not 
have room enough in which to enjoy the bewilderments 
of all the witcheries that rose and subsided, passed and 
repassed before his delighted eyes. The effect was so 
uplifting that to steady his nerves he drank. In his 
cups the beatific young persons soared spirally into 
realms of sheer enchantment. With them he scaled the 
—. of dream, and to balance himself, drank deeper. 
Then, whether it was the mirage of beauty, the potency 
of the yellow fay, or both, that affected the créme de la 
Creamer, one may surmise, yet never know. But,this 
is history. At last accounts he was off for Dawson. 
Now here is a good example of cause and effect. Sweets 
to the sweet are all very well. But my brethren in the 
medical a are invited to take note that given 
sugar and sirens Klondicitis is the result. 


Why is life short? As a matter of fact, 
it is youth that is brief, and it is in youth 
that we really live. But why, asubscriber 
asks, do we not live longer? Barring dis- 
temper, disease, drink, overeating, and the act of God, 
the main reason resides, I believe, in what the Italians 
call Jl timor della paura, the fear of fright—worry. 
Give a lady a pension, put her in the country, and she 
will live, some one, scmewhere, ungallantly stated, for- 
ever. A scientist noted recently that thought vivifies. 
In print, no doubt, it may. There, the lives of great 
men al] remind us that we constantly fail to make our 
own sublime. But in the effort to emulate them—or to 
appear to, and success is as fatiguing as failure—even 
the man whom thought vivifies must decay. Longevity 
resembles happiness; both are accidents, not of birth or 
of circumstances, but of temperament. And both are 
best achieved by health and indifference. Given health 
and an appreciation of the maxims of Ye Men Fou—a 
Chinese philosopher, wickedly invented by De Goncourt, 
and whose name means something like I Don’t Care (a 
hang)—there is no reason why we should not all make 
the hypothetical lady with a pension blush. It is worry 
that kills. The brain is the seat of life. Worry gnaws 
it. It eats into it until it has eaten itall. Then we die, 
and it is best that we should. Of the many, one alone 
survives. Said Longfellow: 
—— is the inscription on the tombstone where 
1e lies. 
a is not, but departed, for the artist never 
ies.’ 

The preoccupation of death is, however, as trivial as 


Even 
Hercules is 
Dead. 





SOLID THROUGH VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
consisting of Standard Wagner and Pullman Buffet, Drawing-Room, 
Hrag oagg] Cars, and Elegant ‘“‘High-Back Seat’’ Day Coaches, lighted 
by. the celebrated “‘Pintsch Gas”? and heated by steam, are run 
every day in the year between New York and Chicago via Lacka- 
wanna and Nickel Plate Roads. The best and cheapest route from 
the East to Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Chicago and the West. The 
dining cars and meal stations on the Nickel Plate Road are oper- 
ated by the company, and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The through day coaches are in charge of colored porters, 
in order to render assistance to passengers holding either first or 
second-class tickets. 

For information, call on any ticket agent of the D. L. & W. R. R., 
or address F J Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 23 Ex- 
change street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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worry. Whatever we do we cannot change the course 
of events. On pagan tombs these words used to be 
found: 
‘‘Courage, dear friend, no one is immortal. 
Even Hercules is dead.” 
The consolation may seem vague. In reality it is very 
substantial. 


The Reward ‘What,’ a subscriber asks, “‘are the prof- 
of its of authorship?’’ That depends on the 
Virtue. publisher, a little too on the public. The 
amount of rubbish which a publisher can 
ladle out, and which the public will accept, is incon- 
ceivable. As a general rule it is safe to say that profits 
are in the inverse ratio to talent. There are exceptions, 
of course. Mr. Moody, for instance. A book of his has 
brought him in considerably over a million dollars. 
Then there is Mr. Haggard. He began are modestly. 
For his first novel he got fifty dollars. -day a check 
which is less than two thousand he won’t look at. Du 
Maurier received fifty thousand for ‘‘Trilby,’’ and as 
much more for ‘‘The Martians,’’ They were cheap at 
any price. Mr. Kipling has accepted twenty-five cents 
a word in his own country and half a dollar in this. I 
don’t blame him. Mr. Anthony Hope is less expensive. 
For a five thousand word magazine story his terms are 
five hundred doijlars. Mrs. Humpbrey Ward comes 
higher. For a short story she has received fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. With four novels this lady has cleared 
three hundred thousand in eight years. Should she be 
spared to us she may exceed Scott, who made nearly 
two million. Already she is only seventy-five thousand 
behind Anthony Trollope, a hundred thousand behind 
Bulwer, and two hundred thousand behind Dickens. 
That is nothing. Among the best paid modern authors 
are Tennyson, Hugo and Daudet. For a poem entitled 
“Sleep” Tennyson got a guinea a word. For the ‘‘Mis- 
erables’’ Hugo received eighty thousand dollars, and for 
“Sappho”? Daudet reosieed two hundred thousand. On 
the other hand, the profits of Swinburne have been 
slight, and a short time ago I was creditably informed 
that Herbert Spencer’s works had not then paid their 
expenses. In this country the rewards of virtue are not 
as great. Barring Mr. Moody, Mr. Gunter, and Mrs. 
Pinkham, fortunes are rare. Mr. Howells has received 
uotable sums, so also, in his heyday, did Mr. Stockton. 
he name of the man who has made the most here es- 
capes me. I forget too the titles of his works. They 
were of the variety known as subscription, and on their 
sales he built a square block in Chicago. The profits of 
authorship, then, must depend on what you consider 
authorship to be: But in a land in which Mr. Moody 
can make a million, everything is possible, there is hope 
for us all. 
The High Schopenhauer’s Table-Talk, edited by Dr. 
Priest of Griesebach (Hoffman: Berlin), is a stupid 
Pessimism. book about a wise man. In its prepara- 
tion the editor appears to have followed 
.the prescription which Schopenhauer offered to all such 
as he: ‘Dilute a minimum of thought through five hun- 
dred pages of nauseous phraseology, and for the rest 
trust to the Teuton patience of the reader.”” Then, too, 
Schopenhauer’s senilia has been rehashed again and 
again. Dr. Gwinner supported himself on the tags and 
tatters of his conversation. On the sale of his obiter 
dicta Franenstadt maintained a family. When Hegel 
was dying he said: ‘‘Only one man understood my writ- 
ings, and even he caught but half their import.” I 
don’t wonder. Hegel is the chameleon of thought, his 
works are the apotheosis of the arriére pensée. When- 
ever it is possible to pin him down, it is always ona 
contradiction that the pinning is accomplished. For 
those that care for that pachyderm, sophist expositions 
are always in order. But Schopenhauer does not need 
any. He explained himself fully and more clearly than 
any other German except Heine, who, by the way, hap- 
pened tobe a Frenchman. The theory of force, which 
was his chief originality, has found few adherents, 
fewer still are they who have any faith in his plan for 
the extinction of humanity; it is his classic insistance 
on the immedicable misery of life, it is the pessimism 
which he expounded, but which he no more invented 
than he did human nature, that has multiplied not 
alone the translations and editions of his works, but the 
comments of his commentators. For thirty years those 
works were unnoticed. But Schopenhauer, who was 
an Emerson in black, and very blithe in his misan- 
thropy, snapped his fingers at the inattention of the 
public. He knew that Time, who is at least a gentle- 
man, would bring him his due unasked. Before he died 
fame and honors came and found him unsurprised. 
‘Time has brought his roses at last,’’ he said. ‘‘But see,” 
he added, touching his hair, ‘‘they are white.”’ His table- 
talk was full of wisdom, full of wit; yet so little of 
either is there in these pages of Dr. Griesebach that one 
may fancy that such echo of it as the latter got must 
have reached him from afar; on the back stairs, per- 
haps, or else in the kitchen. 
The Effects The New York ‘‘Press”’ is a lively sheet. 
of Vodki It is full of information, full of enter- 
and Caviare. prise, full of guile. In a recent issue it 
states that a prize amounting to $1,500,000 
is to be awarded by the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences for the best biography of Alexander I., and 
that Mr. Howells, Mr. Hawthorne, Mr. R. H. Davis, and 
your servant, are competing for it. Why not the lively 
and guileful editor of the ‘‘Press’’ as well? A gentle- 
man with so much imagination could double discount 
everybody. Historians are privileged liars. It is their 
duty to entertain. Failing that, they are handsomely 
bound and never read. A fate such as that would never 
overtake the editor of the *‘Press.’”? From where I sit 
I can see him promenading his fancy up and down 
the Nevski Prospect, careering with it in drojkies 
around the Winter Palace, skirting the Neva, and scal- 
ing that column triumphant which was erected to the 
Restorer of Peace. Of the abilities of Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Hawthorne, and Mr. Davis, in that direction, I am un- 
informed. Of my own I am uncertain. Of his I ain 
sure. After a glass of vodki, a caviare sandwich, and 
a Laferme cigarette, I am convinced that not alone 
the side scenes of Sachas life, but the entire tableau of 
All the Russias would unroll before him. To capture 
the prize he would need but a scrap-book and a foun- 
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tain-pen. May he go in and win. And when he has, 
may he enlarge his lively and guileful sheet, and en- 
gage us all to write for it. 


The My potent. at hiscommand. Should 
Higher he honor me by utilizing it, from black 
Criticism. I would, with his permission, convert it 
: into blue. For instance, in a yet more 
recent issue, he has a slap at my eminent and distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Edgar Fawcett, who, lately, in 
a paragraph on literary heredity, made one or two per- 
tinent observations on ved, pte displayed by my equally 
eminent and distinguished colleague, Mr. Hawthorne. 
The editor of the ‘Press’ does not like this. Or he 
affects not to like it. He calls it pulling and puffing. 
He says that there is here a coterie which is one-of the 
loveliest in the land, but that the mark is overshot. 
It is. in remarks of that character that a true blue 
pencil would be of use. I may be in error, I frequently 
am; but I think it never would occur to Mr. Fawcett 
to criticise the admirable methods which this gentleman 
displays. I think that such a thing would never occur 
to Mr. Hawthorne either. Even otherwise they lack 
the leisure. They lack the time in which to make faces 
at their neighbors. Their readers take it all. The rea- 
son is clear. They don’t mistake them for babes at 
arms. Se’ provide erudition, not arrowroot; meat, 
not pap. hat is sauce for the goose ought to be sauce 
for the gosling. Far be it from me to imply that the 
editor of the ‘‘Press’’ is either. Disentangled from 
extraneous matter, the suggestion which with every 
deference I should like to make, is, that in his other- 
wise highly interesting columns, the blue pencil might 
with profit be employed here and there. Criticism is 
excellent. But in newspaper life it should begin at 
home. 
Mr. Saints- ‘“‘Who,’’ a subscriber asks, ‘‘is the best 
burytothe living French novelist?’ Bourget. In 
Contrary. the latter’s early ‘‘Essais’”’ the public was 
treated to aseries of singularly analytical 
and admirably phrased ideas on Baudelaire, Flaubert, 
Stendhal, and Renan, who, with Balzac, are his literary 
progenitors. In Bourget there is the perversity of 
Baudelaire, Flaubert’s sonority, the futility of Renan’s 
charm, Stendhal’s analysis and Balzac’s grasp, but 
heightened with a flavor of his own, with an accent 
which is new, with a stenographic sincerity which he 
may have got from journalism. He lacks Daudet’s 
profusion, lacks too his humor; he lacks also Zola’s 
force. But in subtlety, and particularly in his dissec- 
tion of the feminine heart, he exceeds them both. Some 
of his novels—one in particular, ‘‘Le Disciple’’—might 
have been signed by Balzac, but by a Balzac modern- 
ized, by a Balzac brought up to date, by a Balzac in 
touch with recent theories and recent thought. It is 
my duty, however, to note that every one does not think 
so. Mr. Saintsbury, for instance, does not like Bourget. 
He says he has two devils in him, ‘‘two very bad devils 
indeed.”’ Mr. Saintsbury does not say what these devils 
are. But I fancy that one is Conciseness, the other In- 
sight, both of which, as it behooves a practical Christian 
critic, Mr. Saintsbury is careful to avoid. Mr. Saints- 
bury also says that Bourget offers mere dough, a com- 
parison which seems to please him, for he calls it ‘‘for- 
cible if grotesque.’’ It certainly isn’t devilish, is it? 
But we must not believe everything which Mr. Saints- 
bury says. His opinion of his own wares is about as 
valuable as his opinion of the wares of others. Then, 
too, while it is easy to criticise, it is difficult to produce. 
“The world,’’ Montaigne noted, ‘‘is full of commenta- 
tors, but of authors there is a great scarcity.”” Which 
may be freely translated: It is a bountiful Providence 
which has enabled us to condemn whatever we do not 
understand. 
Who was the Queen of Sheba? Hitherto 
The Mistakes have we not pictured her more luminous 
of than the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
History. balanced on the painted back of an ele- 
phant, and bringing, from among the 
griffons of her fabulous Yemen, romance, riddles and 
riches to a wise young king? In the light of recent 
criticism the picture shifts. It ag that she issued 
not from Yemen, not from Arabia, that her home 
was in Africa, that she was Ethiopian, and it may 
that from her and her wise young king the Negus 
of Abyssinia may claim descent. The idea is sufficiently 
fascinating to be worth examination. In addition to 
romance and riddles what were the riches that she 
brought to Solomon? The Bible says, spices, gold and 
precious stones. In Ethiopia precious stones have been 
found, gold exists there to-day, and — form one of 
Abyssinia’s most important exports. The same may be 
true of Saba: But even so, why should both Herodotus 
and Josephus call the Queen of Sheba Queen .of Egypt 
and the Ethiopes? If she were, then the thrashing 
which the Italians got from Solomon’s descendant goes 
to show that history does not always repeat itself. The 
Romans sacked Jerusalem, but the Christian island set 
in a stormy Moslem sea their descendants were im- 
potent to subdue. History not only does not always 
repeat itself, as years progress we find how full it is 
of error. 


Maurus Jékai has been recently inter- 

The Vagaries viewed. What he said is not related. It 
of is what he looked that is told. To the 
Genius. reporter he presented an air of ‘‘sad 
weariness.” don’t wonder. I have 

seen men in the flush of health grow wan at the inter- 
viewer's approach. But that which struck this particu- 
lar party most was the appearance of the room in which 
the novelist sat. He describes it as untidy in the ex- 
treme, composed of litter and dust. What did he ex- 
pect? <A hall filled with roses and canary birds? A 
chamber in white and gilt? Everything requisite for 
writing and not a thing to write? But accessories of 
this nature constitute the paraphernalia of the amateur. 
Tidiness is very commendable. Litter and dust are 
things that every self-respecting housekeeper abhors. 
It is a fact though, curious, quaint 7 well-attested, 
that the creative man is always a disorderly person. 
The measure of an artist’s distinction may reside in the 
distinction of the things which he has about him, but 
when they are set about instead of being strewn about 
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in lieu of the artist there is the dilettante. The poet 
rises each morning too drunk with the nectar he has 
sipped in dream to notice whether the shop is dusted 
and the litter removed. The high Muse wears a radiant 
peplum. Futilities are bauished from the minds that 
she haunts. 
Lieutenant Peary’s meteorite is a re- 
The minder that in mid-November two years 
Coming hence we may confidently expect a repe- 
Show. tition of one of those splendid displays 
that have occurred three times in each 
century since centuries began. The periodicity of 
these displays is attributed to streams of meteoroids 
ceaselessly traveling in conic sections about the sun. 
The sections are nearly parallel, practically they have 
the same major axis, one which extends to the orbit of 
Uranus, and to complete the trip they require a com- 
mon period of thirty-three years and four months. 
The length of a stream is such that the more agile 
aerolites are six or eight years in advance of the lag- 
gards. But ultimately the majority get there if getting 
there can be said to be. There are modern instances 
in which the sky has been as full of them as in a snow- 
storm the air is full of flakes. Of those that the earth 
attracts the number is relatively very small. It is as 
well, perhaps. As it is we enjoy a daily invoice of 
about twenty million bolides, which, if the friction 
that they encounter from the atmosphere did not turn 
incandescent and immaterial, would necessitate the 
universal use of impervious umbrellas. We are fairly 
pelted by them. And when you consider how they 
must —_ on the moon it will seem only natural that 





from Luna, lunacy should be derived. 
Apropos to which there is an astronomi- 
A cal work in preparation which thus far 
Big has cost two million dollars. It is a map 


Book. of the heavens. As yet incomplete it is 
estimated that when finished it will cover 
a two-acre lot. The possibility of making it, photog- 
raphy suggested. It was found that the camera 
could retain that which the telescope couid not always 
intercept. By this process the position of every star, 
up to the fourteenth magnitude, will be shown as 
readily as a town on a map. These stars constitute 
about one-third of the total number that are telescopi- 
cally visible, the total number being sixty million, or 
fifty-four million more than can be seen by the naked 
eye, not from one point but from every part of the 
world. How many more there are imagination is in- 
competent to surmise. There are stars so remote that 
it takes their light thousands of years to reach us. 
There are others so remote that before their light has 
reached us they have ceased, as the earth will cease, to 
be. Behind them are other stars, other suns and other 
worlds. Wherever in its weariness imagination would 
set a limit, there is space begun. This is a good subject 
for a chap to think about when he is bothered about his 
own importance. Said Tennyson: ‘‘What are we but 
bickering gnats in the glare of a million million of 
suns?” 


The case of Mr. Stump and Mrs. Best is 
Love’s worthy of record. A few years ago a 
Labor firm of San Francisco stockbrokers 
Lost. failed. Mr. Stump was engaged to settle 
their affairs. Among the creditors was 
Mrs. Best. Acquaintance ensued. <A dividend also. 
In the process of paying over that dividend the lawyer 
called on the lady. Not to be outdone in courtesy the 
lady called on him. On vacant evenings there was the 
theater, occasionally the spectacle of the Golden Gate, 
as often as not supper in the grillroom of the Palace. 
Presently the process of paying over the dividend was 
completed. The affairs of the broken brokers were 
mended and Mr. Stump started East. Thereat Mrs. 
Best began to languish. There were no more little 
calls, no more little suppers, a dividend merely and a 
great blank. Mrs. Best decided that in her heart a hole 
had been dug. The languor evaporated. rom a de- 
spondent lady she became a woman of action. She, 
too, started East. The last call Mr. Stump had made 
on her in San Francisco she returned the first day she 
reached New York. Mr. Stump may have been de- 
lighted to see her, but the manifestation of his joy was 
slight. But Mrs. Best had not made the journey for 
nothing. She summoned a clergyman. Mr. Stump 
summoned the police. When the clergyman arrived, 
he found he could but leave and he went. _When the 
police arrived, they found they could but make an 
arrest and they did. There is a mora! in all things and 
there is one in this. The highest compiiment a woman 
can pay to a man is a desire to become his wife. When 
that desire originates with the lady it is of all compli- 
ments the one which he appreciates the least. At the 
same time if every woman who wants to be married is 
to be locked up the outlook for modiste and milliner is 
sorry. 





EVERY SATURDAY TOURIST SLEEPING CAR ROUTE 
TO CALIFORNIA. 

Commencing next Saturday night, and continuing every Satur- 
day night thereafter, Midland Route tourist cars en route to Colo- 
rado, Utah and California will leave the Chicago Union Passenger 
Station of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at 10 o'clock, 
running over the Chicago.and Omaha Short Line to Omaha, thence 
via Lincoln, Neb , Colorado Springs and Leadville, Colo., Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, Reno, Nevada, and Sacramento, Cal., arriv- 
ing at San Francisco at 8.45 p.m. Wednesday. 

As will be noticed, this route is Midland through Northern Illi- 
nois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado (through the heart of the 
Rockies), Utah, Nevada and California, affording a perfect pano- 
ramic view of prairie, mountain and coast scenery, 

These popular every Saturday California excursions for both first 
and second-class passengers (not foreign emigrants) are *‘personally 
conducted” by intelligent, competent and courteous “couriers” who 
will attend to the wants of all passengers en route. This is an en- 
tirely new feature of tourist car service and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by families or parties of friends traveling together, or by 


ladies traveling alone. Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children who usually get weary on a long journey. 

Remember that the Midland Route Tourist Cars are sleeping cars 
and are supplied with all the accessories necessary to make the 


journey comfortable and pleasant, and the sleeping berth rate is 
ut $6.00 (for two persons) from Chicago to California. 

Ask the nearest ticket agent for a tourist car “folder,” giving 
complete information about the Midland Route, or address *\East- 
ern Manager Midland Route,” No 9% Adams Street, Chicago, Ill , 
or Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 410 Old Colony 
Building, Chicago. 

P.S.—Berth reservations are made in the order received up to each 
Saturday morning. First come, first served. 
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LORRAINE. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


that drew the small boys like flies; neither the one nor 
the other are easily glutted with horrors. 

The silver trumpets of the Saxon Riders were 
chorusing the noon call from the Porte de Paris when 
a long train crept into the Sedan station and pulled up 
in the sunshine, surrounded by a cordon of Hanover 
Riflemen. One by one the passengers passed into the 
station. 

There were no hacks, no conveyances of any kind, 
so the tall white-bearded gentleman in black, who stood 
waiting anxiously for his passport, gave his arm to an 
old lady, heavily veiled, and bowed down with the sud- 
den age that great grief brings. Beside her walked a 
young girl, also in deep mourning. 

A man on crutches directed them to the Place Tu- 
renne, hobbling after them to murmur his thanks for 
the piece of silver the girl slipped into his hands. ‘The 
number on the house is 31,’’ he repeated; ‘‘the pest flag 
is no longer outside.”’ 

“The pest?” murmured the old man under his 
breath. 

At that moment a young girl came out of the crowded 
station, looking around her anxiously. 

*Lorraine!”’ cried the white-haired man. 

She was in his arms before he could move. Madame 
de Morteyn clung to her, too, sobbing convulsively ; 
Dorothy hid her face in her black-edged handkerchief. 
After a moment Lorraine stepped back, drying her 
sweet eyes. Dorothy kissed her again and again. 

‘‘I—I don’t see why we should cry,”’ said Lorraine, 
while the tears ran down her flushed cheeks. ‘If he 
had died it would have been different.’’ After a silence 
she said again: ‘‘You will see we are not unhappy— 
Jack and I. Monsieur Grahame came yesterday with 
Rickerl, who is doing very well—”’ 

‘“‘Rickerl here, too!’’ whispered Dorothy. 

Lorraine slipped one arm around her, looking back 
at the old people. ‘‘Come,”’ she said serenely, ‘‘Jack is 
able to sit up.’”’ Then in Dorothy’s ear she whispered: 
“I dare not tell them; you must.” 

**What, my darling?” 

“That—why, that I married Jack—this morning.” 

The girls’ arms tightened around each other. 

German ofticers passed and repassed, rigid, super- 
cilious, staring at the young girls with that half-sneer- 
ing, half-impudent, near-sighted gaze peculiar to the 
breed. Their insolent eyes, however, dropped before 
the clear mild glance of the old vicomte. His face was 
furrowed by care and grief, but he held his white head 
high and stepped with an elasticity that he had not 
known in years. Defeat, disaster, sorrow, could not 
weaken him; he was of the old stock, the real beau- 
sabreur, a relic of the old regime that grew young in 
the face of defeat, that died of a broken heart at the 
breath of dishonor. There had been no dishonor as he 
understood it; there had been defeat, bitter defeat. 
That was part of his trade, to face defeat nobly, cour- 
teously, chivalrously ; to bow with a smile on his lips 
to the more skillful adversary who had disarmed him. 

Bitterness he knew, when the stiff Prussian officers 
clanked past along the sidewalk of this French city; 
despair he never dreamed of. As for dishonor—that is 
the cry of the pack, the refuge of the snarling mob 
yelping at the bombastic vociferations of some mean- 
souled demagogue. 

“Lady Hesketh is here, too,”’ said Lorraine. ‘She 
appears to be a little reconciled to her loss. Dorothy, 
darling, it breaks my heart to see Rickerl. He lies in 
his room all day, silent, ghastly white. He does not 
believe that Alixe did what she did—and died there at 
Morteyn. Oh, Iam glad youare here! Jack says you 
must tell Rickerl nothing about Sir Thorald; nobody is 
to know that, now all is ended.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said Dorothy. 

When they came to the house, Archibald Grahame 
and Lady Hesketh met them at the door. Molly Hes- 
keth had wept a great deal until she met Grahame. 
After that she wept still, but more discreetly. ‘My 
angel child!’’ she said, taking Dorothy to her bosom. 
Grahame looked silly and took off his hat. 

When the old people had hurried to Jack’s room 
above, and when Dorothy, guided by Lorraine, glided 
to Rickerl’s silent couch, Archibald Grahame _ took 
Molly Hesketh’s fair hands and said: ‘‘Now don’t, Lady 
Hesketh; I beg you won’t. Try to be cheerful.” 

*‘T don’t wish to,’’ she said, withdrawing her hands. 

“There is a band concert this afternoon in the Place 
Turenne,” suggested Grahame. 

“T’ll never go,”’ said Molly ; ‘‘I haven’t anything fit.” 

In the room above, Madame de Morteyn sat with 
Jack’s hands in hers, smiling through her tears. The 
old vicomte stood beside her, one arm clasping Lor- 
raine’s slender waist. ‘‘Children! children! wicked 
ones!’ he repeated, ‘“‘how dare you marry each other 
like two little heathen!”’ 

“It comes, my dear, from having married an Amer- 
ican wife,’ said Madame de Morteyn, brushing away 
the tears. ‘‘They do such things in America.”’ 

“‘America!’’ grumbled the vicomte, perfectly de- 
lighted, ‘‘a nice country for young savages. Lorraine, 
you at least should have known better.”’ 

“T did,” said Lorraine. ‘‘I ought to have married 
Jack long ago.” 

The vicomte was speechless. Jack laughed, and 
pressed his aunt’s hands. 

They spoke of Morteyn, of their hope that one day 
they might rebuild. They spoke, too, of Paris, cui- 
rassed with steel, flinging defiance to the Germans. 

“There is no death,”’ said Lorraine; ‘‘even the years 
renew their life. We must all live. France is to be 
reborn.”’ 

“There is no death,’’ repeated the old man. 

So they stood there in the sunlight, tearless, serene, 
moved by the prophecy of their child Lorraine. And 
Lorraine, too, sat beside her husband, her fathomless 
blue eyes dreaming in the sunlight—dreaming of her 
province of Lorraine, of the Honor of France, of the 
High Justice of God—dreaming of love and the sweet- 
ness of her youth, unfolding like a fresh rose at dawn, 
here on her husband’s breast. 

“‘And there shail be no more death there, neither 
sorrow nor lamentation. For the former world has 
passed away.” 
THE END. 
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LXI. 


Wry is it that Englishmen, as a rule, are so much 
more attractive than Englishwomen? The latter have 
lovely voices, often an air of the intensest refinement, 
nearly always porcelain and roseleaf complexions. 
They are usually very graceful, and in a physical sense 
they possess something of the fascination of a flower 
bending and swaying on its stem. And yet they are 
somehow uninteresting. Either they are very ‘‘clever,”’ 
like John Oliver Hobbes and women far less brilliant, 
or they are vacuity itself. It is not their own faults 
that they are so picturesquely stupid. Men make them 
so. The English girl is brought up to be a background, 
is expected to be a background, and such she inevitably 
stays. She is never asked to amuse; she is amused, or 
nothing. Ido not say that she is a nonentity, but com- 
pared with the American girl she is decidedly like it. 
In social affairs she has no voice whatever—nor has her 
mother, nor any of her sex. The tastes and whims of 
husbands, brothers and fathers rule every act of her 
life. Nothing could be a more ridiculous tyranny over 
her, for example, than the London ‘“‘season.’”’ Because 
there is no ‘‘shooting’’ in the spring and early summer, 
she is forced ‘‘up to town,’’ where the weather is some- 
times terribly hot and where receptions and balls are 
far more of a trial than they would be in November 
fogs or January storms. She always has to do what 
the men desire her to do, and for this reason, I should 
say, all that is notable and characteristic in her strikes 
you as overfilmed with a certain distressing subservi- 
ence. English women are monotonously alike—that 
forever wearies the American admirer, no matter how 
earnest his admiration. It is the secret, I think, why so 
few American men ever choose English wives. 





On the other hand, Englishmen are fascinated* by our 
own countrywomen. A man of great intelligence and 
culture not long ago said to me: “‘They declare that 
your Yankee girls talk ‘through their noses.’ Very 
well; perhaps they do. But not long ago I had the 
pleasure of knowing a girl from your western districts. 
She was very pretty, extremely vivacious, full of bright- 
ness and ‘go’ and chic. I never saw any Englishwoman 
at all like her. Yes, her voice was nasal. But she said 
countless witty and audacious things with it, and I 
wouldn’t for the world have had that voice changed. 
It suited her perfectly; it was just what I wanted in 
her. It helped to make for me a most delicious expe- 
rience.”’ .. Still, few American women, after they 
marry Englishmen, or live here any length of time, 
retain the faintest trace of their nationality. I recall 
being seated at dinner, a few years ago, next a pretty 
blonde whose intonations were as London-like as the 
hollow clatterings of the cab-horse hoofs outside on the 
Mayfair asphalt. But before the fish had been suc- 
ceeded by the roast she informed me that her birth- 
place was St. Louis! Certain fashionable New York 
women, though they spend hardly more than two 
months every year in London, affect not only an En- 
glish accent but an English way of phrase. They 
would not consent to speak of an elevator otherwise 
than as a “‘lift’’ for any earthly boon short of being in- 
troduced to the Astors, provided this privilege had not 
already blessed their lot. They may live in West 
Thirty-Third Street, but they print on their note-paper 
“Thirty-Third Street, West,’ quite absurdly, since New 
York is wholly unlike London, the last being a crooked 
old city and the first being a straight north-and-south, 
east-and-west one. They are very funny, but they are 
all the more so because unconscious of how funny they 
appear. With all their feminine powers of imitation— 
and women are often wonderful mimics—they do not 
perceive that they have not really gained any real 
semblance of the Englishwoman’s native vocal and col- 
loquial grace. ‘“Thank you so very much,” they mur- 
mur, and ‘Quite so,’’ and ‘‘Fancy, now,’ and ‘‘No, 
really?’’ and all that, but they seldom succeed, with all 
their efforts, in being anything better than fairly re- 
spectable brummagem. - 

Hyde Park still holds its own as a place of public 
oratory. The vast common, near the Marble Arch in 
Oxford Street, is daily dotted with groups whom fervid 
voices harangue. Passionate religion and uncompromis- 
ing atheism form the two extremes as regards subject. 
Here you find some one ardently denying the existence 
of a deity; there you find some one else lauding with 
zeal God’s infinite mercy and love. Then there are the 
free-thinkers of various sects—one who has a huge 
placard behind him, as I noticed the other afternoon, 
bearing the words ‘‘Humanitarian Deist,’’ whatever 
that may mean. The decades go by. and still, year 
after year, these concourses gather and disperse. They 
are, to my mind, a most salient proof of the national 
greatness of England. ‘*We don’t care anything at all 
about those fellows; we let them spout as much as they 
please,’ said a Londoner whom I know. But ‘‘those 
fellows,’’ I can’t help observing, are a good deal cared 
about in the sense of toleration. Occasionally the re- 
ligionist might be allowed to hold forth in one of our 
parks, but imagine any of the others being for an in- 
stant sanctioned there. They would either meet prompt 
ejectment or suffer an ejectment and a clubbing both 
together. The other afternoon I pressed my way boldly 
through one of these Hyde Park crowds, and personally 
questioned the speaker. I asked him if his motive were 
a wholly disinterested one, and at first (although my 
mode of approach was studiedly civil) I feared that I 
might have given offense. He was a tall, somewhat 
powerfully built man, with an aquiline face that may 
or may not have betokened Hebrew birth. I had liked 
certain things that he had just said: they were the 
words of a free-thinker, but they were tainted with 
no rhapsodic aggressiveness. I did not expect him to 
answer me roughly, but I was unprepared to have him 
betray so complete a familiarity with the works of 
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Lecky, Darwin, Mr. John Morley, and other notable 
writers on subjects distinctly unorthodox. Beyond 
doubt these al fresco lectures in Hyde Park are, all in 
all, an educating force. Mr. John Burns, now a radical 
member of Parliament, began his career on the springy 
turf which may be viewed from the windows of pros- 
rous homes in Bayswater. They say that he is now 
‘ar more ‘‘cultured’”’ than when he first came into the 
House of Commons, dropping his ‘‘h’s’”’ at every phrase, 
and receiving languid stares and smiles from Lord This 
and Mr. That, with their University educations and 
their fine- valeted ‘‘send-outs,’’ and their eyeglasses, and 
their talent for arrogance galore. Perhaps an ambition 
like his spurs many of the other Hyde Park speakers. 
Some of them are so hoarse by evening that their efforts 
to speak further are purely piteous. 


The death of Mr. Clarence A. Seward, president of 
the Union Club, shocked me with a peculiar force. The 
last time that I saw him he looked exceedingly ill, and 
that was many months ago. Mr. Seward was not alone 
universally respected; he was universally loved. His 
eulogy, written by the secretary of the club, Mr. 
Franklin Bartlett, was peculiarly happy both in its 
composition and its authorship; for Mr. Franklin Bart- 
lett is himself one of those few men whom success and 
popularity. political distinction and marked mental 
gifts, have left without a single appreciable foe. Mr. 
Seward’s position as president of the Union Club was 
one almost unique. He never sought it, and ina way 
he was socially unsuited to hold such a supreme place 
in an organization where social equipments have been 
judged a desideratum if not a positive requisite. I 
mean by this that although of celebrated ancestry Mr. 
Seward had never been, in any sense, what is called an 
‘entertainer,’ a man of fashion. His predecessor, that 
most high-bred and delightful of gentlemen, John J. 
Townsend, distinctly was. So, too, was William Con- 
stable, elected to the presidency in 1881, and holding his 
rae only about two years. Of his predecessor, Mr. 

illiam M. Evarts, nothing need be said, since history 
has claimed him for her own. Then there was Moses 
H. Grinnell, long ago dead, and elected in 1867. He and 
his family were all people of great prominence in soci- 
ety, leaders in the then limited but distinctive Knicker- 
bocker world. 


It is no slight honor to be made president of the 
Union Club. Unquestionably this organization is the 
best of its kind in America. Over the entire continent it 
is now well known, and in New York it still holds a 
place of unrivaled dignity. I remember once going to 
the Century Club, and having an enthusiastic member 
“show me about.’’ It chanced to be on an evening 
when many men had assembled there. ‘‘Look,”’ said 
my cicerone; ‘‘there is So-and-Se! There, again, is 
Thus-and-Thus! There, still again, is Thus-and-So! 
There, still again, is So-and-Thus! Where can you find 
a club as full of noteworthy personages as ours?’’ Smil- 
ingly and rather crushingly I answered him: ‘‘In the 
Union. For every ‘personage’ you have pointed out to 
me is also a member of it.’’ The ‘“‘Century’’ has now a 
beautiful home, and is a club of standing. But to com- 

re it with the Union is ridiculous, for the reason that 
it aims to be literary and is not, aims to be artistic and 
is not, while really winning its revenue from the purses 
of rich lawyers, bankers and men of business. More- 
over, it is a club utterly snobbish and underbred as re- 
gards the election of its candidates, My late father was 
one of its earliest members—almost one of its founders, 
in fact—but though I have more than once been re- 
quested, in past days, to have my name proposed as a 
member, I have always refused. Its system of admis- 
sion I hold to be unjust, even odious. For example, 
your name may remain two or three years on its rolls 
without the least notice being taken of it, while other 
names, written there long after your own, will receive, 
for purely partisan reasons, respectful attention. This 
is ungentlemanlike, and the ‘‘Century’’ should be 
ashamed of such a system. In the Union nothing of 
the sort takes place. Your name is considered accord- 
ing to its turn on the list. If you are judged ineligible, 
or if you are ‘‘passed over,’’ that is another affair. 
Such method is one of the numerous claims possessed, 
I think, by the Union Club for being the American club 
of gentlemen. There isno other that really approaches 
it. Of course the Knickerbocker is merely a junior 
Union. The Union League and Manhattan are political 
clubs. The Metropolitan, superb for upholstery and 
general luxuriousness, has yet failed to secure, I be- 
lieve, the patronage with which future years may 
amply dower it. The University has achieved a most 
creditable record, and one which abounds in promise. 
But the Union Club can afford to dispense with prom- 
ise, since it is so rich in actuality. It is considerably 
over fifty years old; it is recognized and admired both 
here in London and among most of the important con- 
tinental cities; its excellent service and fine cuisine 
could set an example to some of the best clubs in Pall 
Mall; and (more than all, perhaps) it not only has many 
members of high status who belong to it, but many who 
constantly go to it and use it and are fond of it with a 
genuine fondness. I only hope Mr. Seward’s successor 
as its president will be one well worthy to occupy his 
vacant chair. 


‘‘First Nights’’ in London theaters are very different 
from our own. Yesterday, a week before the ‘‘White 
Heather’’ will be brought out at Drury Lane, I found it 
impossible to obtain a seat for money, and therefore re- 
solved to try love and money mixed. I wrote to the 
manager, telling him that I was a contributor to CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY (which is exceedingly well known here) 
and hinting my desire to commemorate the premieére of 
so important a 9 cago ong in a journal of so impor- 
tant a kind. My letter was sent to Drury Lane b 
messenger, and accompanied with the price of the stall. 
But such effort was useless—or so, at least, I found it. 
Every stall in the house, I was very politely informed, 
had been already engaged. Soon afterward I learned 
(it seems incredible, yet is doubtless true) that I was 
one of three thousand other applicants thus disap- 
pointed. I could have been accommodated with a 
balcony seat, but for this, chiefly because of its loca- 
tion, I did not care. The truth is, nearly all orchestra 
stalls are given away to critics and distinguished people 
on the first nights of notable London plays. Sir Henry 
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Irving, at his delightful ‘‘Lyceum,” never “‘sells,’’ un- 
less I am greatly wrong, a single stall, and it is proba- 
ble that then most of his boxes are also gifts to friends. 
But, of course, everybody knows the prodigal gener- 
osity of Sir Henry. His friends are simply legion. It 
seems to me that there was never a man of note so uni- 
versally beloved. In England there are people, of 
course, who have ‘“‘opinions’’ about him as an artist, 
but there are no people on whom his calm, intellectual 
face has ever amicably beamed, unwiliing to swear by 
him as the prince of courteous gentlemen. Such he un- 
questionably is. His position here is far beyond that of 
any actor who has ever lived in England. Garrick, and 
all the rest, never held a social place that approached 
hisown. It is not only that his amazing abilities are 
recognized. The worlds of Art, of Letters, and of 
fashion besides, bow before him. Perhaps of all Nine- 
teenth Century poetic thinkers, Robert Browning be- 
came his peer in popularity. But Browning, from all 
that I have heard, had not Sir Henry’s personal fasci- 
nation. He chose to receive adulation, to go into soci- 
ety, to be lionized by duchesses and their followers. 
But Irving has wealth, which Browning did not have, 
and so holds his own in a similar yet different way. 
His rank as an artist throughout all England is literally 
royal. As a citizen it. is so high that I do not believe 
the selectest club in Pall Mall would refuse to admit 
him there, provided he cared for any such additional 
cordon. As it is, he isa member of the ‘“‘Athenzum,”’ 
and of several other London clubs more or less honored 
and famed. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton tells me that her new novel, 
‘Patience Sparhawk and Her Times,’ has actually 
“‘made her’’ here, and that not only has it been greeted 
with great geniality by many London journals but that 
it has caused her to receive numerous fresh offers for 
literary work. I have already written, in these col- 
umns, concerning the strength and shine of ‘‘Patience.”’ 
Meanwhile Mrs. Atherton informs me that all American 
reviews, except one in the Boston ‘‘Herald,”’ have proved 
stoutly adverse. This author is extremely fortunate in 
finding herself a prophet outside her own country. 
Most American novelists, when they are disregarded in 
Broadway get very little satisfaction from Piccadilly. 
Mr. Bret Harte, I should say, is the only American 
author who can now afford to shrug his shoulders at 
any neglect which his native land may reveal. Surely 
his career has been amazing. More than twenty-five 
years ago he made his reputation, and for many years 
since he has lived on English soil. Yet all this time he 
has been an extremely prolific writer, pouring forth 
long or short novelettes. These have constantly dealt 
with the atmosphere and doings of the Far West. In 
his own country he retains a vogue, yet one far slighter 
than that of the past. But in England, I hear, he is 
highly esteemed, and commands very large prices for 
his work. How he can possibly keep up these copious 
descriptions of climes and manners which he has not 
personally known for a quarter of a century seems 
curious enough. To go on, as he does, writing of Occi- 
dental gamblers, desperadoes, bushwhackers, gold-dig- 
gers, in a country where every such type, if found 
there at all, is as much of an itinerant curiosity as the 
King of Siam, flavors at least of oddity. Surely his 
career is unique. And if he so loves these regions as 
to make them the constant theme of his fiction, why 
should he have no desire to revisit them? Past doubt 
he must by this time have become ‘‘anglicized’’ in 
spirit, apart from taste. His stories, as I recall them, 
in earlier days, were often powerful, and their humor 
was of course incontestable. But the,persistent cult 
which they have secured here is an irritating proof, 
nevertheless, of English literary caprice. London 
simply turns up its nose at all novels which deal in 
American metropolitan life. New York, Boston, New 
Orleans, and even Chicago fail to interest it. What 
solely interests it is the undeveloped, the raw, the 
illiterate, the provincial—the wilds of Arizona, Dakota, 
Nevada, California. And even for these it has often 
but a languid glance. It prefers to stare at its own 
reflection in its own inky Thames. Paris does the same 
thing with her Seine, -but then Paris has a splendid ex- 
cuse, for she sees there Zola and Daudet, not to men- 
tion others. Whom does London see, just now? Mr. 
Hall Caine, for one, and Miss Marie Corelli for another. 
A fine spectacle, truly! 

“The Saturday Review” in former times, as we all 
know, was often both insolent and unjust. But of late 
it has become scurrilous, or has permitted to become so 
one of its contributors, a certain Mr. Herbert Vivian. 
He pours abuse upon Professor Max Miller (whose 
name he insists upon spelling Mueller, as though it 
made the least difference!) in a way that is merely silly. 
Apropos of that gentleman’s rather ill-advised article 
on ‘Royalties’ in the September ‘‘Cosmopolis,’’ Mr. 
Vivian becomes ill-advised in a far sadder degree. He 
begins his shillelah-flourishing, for example, by such 
calisthenics as these: ‘‘Among the consequences of 
possessing a royal family which has been made in Ger- 
many must be numbered the pinchbeck importance con- 
ferred upon every sausage-eating beer-bibber who chooses 
to forsake his Fatherland and claim our too catholic 
hospitality.’’ And so on till you feel as if you had 
been assisting in a street fight, and one not far from 
Whitechapel as well. ‘‘Groveling snobbery’’ is among 
Mr. Vivian’s mildest phrases. For example, he pro- 
ceeds: ‘If Herr Mueller had really secured the intimacy 
of royalty’’ (by the way, can you secure the intimacy 
of any one?) ‘‘it would be sufficiently bad taste on his 
part to proclaim the details of it in periodicals. But 
when I find that he has only been admitted on suffer- 
ance, and that his reminiscences have a distinct aroma 
of the servant’s hall, it is my foot rather than my hand 
that I am tempted to outstretch.’’ There is elegant 
English and English elegance, truly! ‘The Saturday 
Review” should be proud of it. 

There is no doubt that Professor Max Miiller’s article 
was a most unfortunate venture. Though the Nine- 
teenth Century is almost at an end, royal personages 
are still besieged by toadies and sycophants. If you 
visit them or dine with them you are not expected to 
mention it, and if you do mention it, except under 
severe interrogative ‘pressure, you are instantly set 
down asa snob. But Professor Miller, a man of wide 
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reputation and well-accredited scholarship, has drifted 
into the imprudence of not only mentioning such facts 
but of printing them, in that most fatal of all forms, 
the “gossiping” one. For a man of his years and ac- 
complishments he has certainly made himself ridicu- 
lous. But far Jess so than the “Saturday Review,’’ 
through this Mr. Herbert Vivian, since though Pro- 
fessor Miller may deserve satirical rebuke he surely 
does not deserve crass billingsgate. 

If the Professor is now a poor man—and I know 
nothing whatever concerning his financial state—there 
may have been a most stringent temptation brought to 
bear upon him. For he has met, in his life, on more or 
less ni ag terms, Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
Frederick III., the Prince of Wales, the late Duke of 
Albany, the late Prince Consort, his father, the King of 
Sweden and the Emperor of Brazil. Strong public long- 
ing for personalities made just such an article as this 
very valuable. He should not have written it at all, 
for he has held and still holds a high position among 
the scholars of Europe. He had the faculty of invest- 
ing his erudition with a most comprehensive popular- 
ity, and at the same time there was nothing in his books 
even vaguely ‘‘dangerous.”” Hence they have been of 
precisely the sort that intelligent yet orthodox and con- 
ventional people find keenly attractive. ‘Such people, 
when they can safely be called intelligent at all, Ro al- 
ties are oftenest found. Those who welcomed the Pro- 
fessor no doubt did so with genuine zest. But to men- 
tion the fourth Prussian Frederick William as ‘‘a man of 
exceptional talent, say a man of genius,’’ and then soon 
afterward add: ‘‘He knew all about my volume of the Rig 
Veda,’’ surely lacks discretion! This, however, though 
it may be comic from the viewpoint of amour propre, 
is not comic from that of toadyism (one cannot avoid 
the word), like our Professor’s game of whist with the 
Prince of Wales. When a young man, the Prince, in 
his residence at Frewen Hall, Oxford, played whist 
with the Professor. ‘‘The Prince maintained,” he de- 
clares, “that I had calculated my points wrongly, but 
not being a courtier(!) I held my own and actually ap- 

aled to General Bruce. When he decided in my 
‘avor the Prince graciously handed me my sixpence, 
which I have ever since kept among my treasures.” I 
supposed, by the way, that Professor Miller was able 
to write more careful English than he does. A few 
lines above the passage which I have just quoted occurs 
this sentence: ‘‘Among the things which I treasure in 
my memory I may at least produce one small treasure, 
a sixpence which I won from his Royal Highness at 
whist.’”’ This is the kind of composition that one might 
expect from Royalties before their salaried ‘“‘literary 
fellers’’ had gone over their copy. It reminds me, by 
the way, of the following sentence lately born from 
that flawless purist and stylist, Mr. Andrew Lang—he 
who is forever sneering at the work of his contempo- 
raries, though usually under cover of anonymity. This 
time, however, he signs, in the ‘‘Daily News,” an ar- 
ticle on the subject of Sir William Wallace, which any 
boy of eighteen, with the help of a biographical diction- 
ary, could have scribbled, and in it we are told of Wal- 
lace that ‘‘on his return he found all Scotland returned 
to the English allegiance.’’ Slips like this we can par- 
don in the prose of inferior writers, but in a great pun- 
dit, a great novelist, a great poet and a Jovian critic 
like Mr. Lang they really make us almost tearful. 


I have ary been seeing ‘‘In the Days of the Duke,”’ 
at the Adelphi. It is called a grand success by all the 
newspapers here in London, and I suppose it is. Mr. 
Frohman (whom they now call Mr. To-and-Frohman) 
will probably buy the American rights of it, and in New 
York, which theatrically means America, it will stand 
a pretty good chance of being a failure. Done admira- 
bly at the Adelphi, it is not a meritorious play at all. 
It is loosely constructed, devoid of literary strength, 
and sometimes cheaply spectacular. Its argument is of 
the Monte Cristo sort. A great wrong has been dealt 
the father of the hero; he is even assassinated in the 
most brutal way before the eyes of the audience. The 
villain triumphs as usual, through four acts, but his 
downfall and death are not brought about by his own 
wickedness becoming retroactive, and he dies on the 
battlefield of Waterloo with considerable glory. At the 
same time, ‘In the Days of the Duke”’ contains several 
very effective scenes. One is the ball of the Duchess of 
Richmond, given in Brussels on the eve of that fearful 
fight which overthrew the greatest soldier of modern 
history. We all remember Byron’s lines: 


“There was a sound of revelry by night 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry”... . 


You see both beauty and chivalry at the Adelphi ball, 
and, what is more, you see a magnificent Highland 
fling, danced by supposed soldiers of the Ninety-Second 
Regiment, which, because of its having been raised on 
the Duke of Gordon’s estate, was called the ‘‘Gordon 
Highlanders,”’ . It is historic, I believe, that the Duch- 
ess of Richmond, who was the Duke of Gordon’s sister, 
having great pride both in her brother and her country 
(Scotland, of course), elected to enteviain her guests 
with a Highland fling. . . Then there is a fine interior 
rtrayal of a vicious gambling-house in the Palais 
oyal in 1814... Then there is a duel somewhere in 
the environs of Paris, richly realistic. .. Then there 
is the field of Waterloo, after all has ended, and the 
Iron Duke has saved his country from a humiliation 
whose enormity, even at this late date, could ill be 
calculated. Ghouls come in, while a crimson sunset 
flares over the levels of Belgian landscape, and steal 
their valuables from corpse after corpse. This is thrill- 
ing and superb. It is worthy of Victor Hugo in concep- 
tion, and it is very like some of his more lurid poetry. 
If ‘‘In the Days of the Duke’’ cannot be called much 
more than a red-fire melodrama, it deserves, on the 
other hand, a great deal of praise for the consummate 
skill, grace cal tact with which it is presented. I have 
said that it would probably be a failure if done in Amer- 
ica. Andwhy? Simply because such a company as that 
which has it in hand at the Adelphi could not possibly 
be procured by any New York manager. Mr. William 
Terriss, though not a great actor, is a marvelously fe- 
licitous one. My sole reason for stating that he is not 
great is the lack of alteration in his moods; he has ex- 
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quisite dignity and distinction, but I do not perceive in 
him the one supremely requisite quality of exaltation. 
Still, his equal in this part could not be found overseas, 
Miss Marion Terry., too, is perfection. Her resemblance, 
in face, voice and manner, to her more famous sist« r is 
incessant. Nevertheless she possesses a marked indi- 
viduality, and her training is perfect. It seems to me 
that I have hit on the right word when I write ‘‘train- 
ing.”’ That is the secret of so many mediocre plays 
succeeding here while they fall wholly or relatively flat 
with us. glish actors in the main, if you please, are 
not more talented than ours. The English are nota race 
of ‘‘born”’ actors, like the French, Italians and Spanish. 
But they have learned, as our actors have not, the 
tremendous necessity of continual and severe study. 
The cast of ‘‘In the Days of the Duke’’ comprises sonely 
forty speaking parts, yet there is not one which shows 
the slightest shadow of unfitness. It is all a matter of 
the most careful selection, and you. feel this while you 
listen and watch. If you don’t get poignant ability, 
you get taste, and is there anything, after all, more 
delicious than taste? I am confident that I would not 
have sat through ‘‘In the Days of the Duke,” last night, 
if I had been called upon to witness it at a New York 
theater. Its most glaring faults would have grown un- 
endurable through the very absence of this element of 
taste in its rendition. Is it not Emerson who some- 
where says—‘‘Through taste we are saved’? 


In a recent edition of the Paris ‘‘New York Herald” 
I find: ‘*‘Washington, Sept. 15.—A New York paper hav- 
ing published a statement that the Navy Department 
had worked out a plan of a naval war with Spain, the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Roosevelt, has officially pro- 
nounced the statement untrue; but in doing so he 
added this interesting piece of information: that the 
Navy Department has not worked out any problem of 
warfare with any nation except England, and that was 
two years ago. It worked out such a problem when the 
Venezuelan question was at its height. This shows how 
strained the relations were between the two countries at 
that time.” 

Charming, delightful! The Mr. Roosevelt (which- 
ever one cf the many Mr. Roosevelts he may be) who 
has ‘‘officially pronounced” this statement cannot fail 
to realize that he adds another fagot to the fire that 
foolish hands have set burning. It is inconceivable to 
me that any American gentleman, at this period of the 
world’s progress, should have permitted himself to sign 
so rancorous a piece of jingoism. More than once I 
have lately heard thoughtful Englishmen deplore this 
same spirit, though always with courtesy and sobriety 
tingeing their regret. Let us for an instant imagine 
the wild fury of our own citizens if they heard it *‘offi- 
cially pronounced’’ by British sources that the last 
four or five men-of-war had been constructed for the 
chief purpose of attacking ourselves. I can hear Maine 
shriek to California and Oregon roar to Florida. The 
silver question would be temporarily nowhere. Mr. 
Anthony Comstock would omit, for a whole week, to 
make himself smell of chloride of lime, and even Mr. 
Gilder would forget to accept one of his own ‘“‘poems”’ 
for the ‘‘Century Magazine.” .. I sometimes think 
there are men in our country who would not care much 
if ‘‘whole hecatombs of lives’’ were sacrificed, provided 
they could personally secure, through war, the ‘‘ca- 
reers’’ they crave. To dig up the Venezuelan matter 
again, after its peaceful burial, is pure atrocity. Here 
are some lines which I wrote on that same subject two 
years ago, which I have not chosen to print heretofore, 
and which may serve as a reminder to ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt,”’ 
and others of a like spirit, what horrors their madness 
plays with: ; 

CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE. 

(December, 1895.) 

Malignant from delirious eyes 
War, the dark angel, flashed surprise. 
No longer did he deign to scan 
The victories of blood-gorged Japan. 
Old China, groveling in the dust, 
Appeased no more his tiger lust. 
No more with keen delight he heard 
Armenia's shriek below the Kurd. 
He joyed no more while Cuba’s pain 
Throbbed in the toils of tyrant Spain. 
For lo, a hardier transport, now, 
Gloomed with fresh night his baleful brow. 
He saw in dreams dread scenes outroll 
Far dearer to his bestial soul. 
Two nations, lordliest that the sun 
Of civilization shines upon, 
He marked in folly and fury meet, 
With blasts of death from fort and fleet. 
He saw great seaboard cities rock, 
Torn by the mad shell’s gutting shock. 
The vast Atlantic flushed with gore 
Canadian and Floridian shore. 
Palsied in every port had grown 
The mightiest commerce eartk has known. 
In mine and factory, farm and mart, 
Stilled was the pulse of labor’s heart. 
Sweet Learning roamed, like one distraught, 
Her shattered sanctuaries of thought. 
Art, in the halls where havoc swept, 
O’er shrines of ruined idols wept. 
Grieved Science watched his choicest gain 
Turn engines of brute slaughter’s reign. 
And all this time, by land or sea, 
Two nations more sublimely free 
Than ever yet the sacred sun 
Of civilization beamed upon, 
(Daring long centuries to forget 
Their crime) like two coarse cut-throats met! 


This dream of horror, shame and hate, 

War, the dark angel, dreamed elate, 

And wakening, thrilled by bitter glee, 
Laughed with an infinite irony, 

While poignant through the laugh’s fierce blare 
Shot hisses from his viperous hair! 
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e%e otic outside of their pockets; yracd would leave the 
“ik country lest they be required to help support it. Con- 





tractors would steal, especially at first; but if the na- 
tion was in earnest, the punishment given to these 
pickpockets would presently diminish that drain. Upon 
the whole, manh would come more and more to the 
front in this country ; and by degrees we might hope to 
see traces of noble and unselfish ideals rising into view. 
Peace has slackened or rotted the bonds that hold the 
States together, and nourished cynicism and sordid- 
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ae | y= ness; war, or preparation for it on a large scale, would 
2) | ) sweeten and sharpen the air, and brace us together in 
a UG a common purpose. What we need above all things in 
a = America is civic virtue and conscience; and nothing 
sé would be so apt to develop these as the condition which 
ae we are imagining. What we need least—what, indeed, 
bi injures us most—is the spread of luxury, dudeism, and 
Me fashionable extravagance: and if we were straining our 
a | energies to accomplish a great end, such vices would’be 
s€ sloughed off. They are vices born of having st 
2). worth doing to do; and that we have a hardier an 
abe | | aM healthier instinct is shown by the popularity which 
is | es ||| outdoor games have attained since the exhaustion of 
NAR 1s the Civil War wore off. The men and women who ride 
ae l:| | 4 || bicycles to-day would march in or work for the army 
ri pba as to-morrow, if the opportunity was given them. 
as | tor it lasts | aS The Con- But, assuming that the bustle and stimulus 
wis || done sgh of preparation for war were on the whole 
Ks | wv q Florid beneficial to the nation, leaving enough in- 
a | ay dustrial workers free to carry on the manu- 
Fie! Zs || factures and cultivation that our needs demanded, what 
‘|e! S% || prospect would there be that we embark on such an 
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enterprise? Almost none at all. Men whose lifelong 
v activities have been devoted to selfish pursuits of what- 
S@ ever kind would dislike the outlook; and such men are 
ee* in the vast majority here. But though we would not 
_____. take up the burden spontaneously, yet we may conceive 
that it might be forced upon us from without. In this 
GE y : connection, one or two current facts are interesting. A 
2 NN seemingly extravagant story was set on foot last week, 
which declared that Spanish officers in Cuba were look- 
ing with covetous eyes on Florida, only ninety miles 
away; and believed that it would be an easy and glori- 
ous matter to capture it back from us and introduce 
there the government and the practices which have 
made all Spanish possessions, and Spain itself, the 
ne eee reg eae tanh ghee model and envy of the civilized world. The notion 
AV ] T \ iS} ( () P Ea RS strikes us as vastly amusing; but it would be by no 
_—“—_—ersres ene aes means impossible to land an army in Florida which it 
—- would cost us a good deal of money and trouble to dis- 
XXXIX. lodge; which would make us the byword of Europe 
whether it were dislodged, or not; and which, if some 
THE story which our General tells of the other European State should happen to take the fancy 
General camp in Europe is calm and comfortable to assist it, might be the beginning of a very serious 
Miles. on the surface; but its reticence on cer- complication indeed. I said the other day that no na- 
tain subjects prompts one to read between tion in the world could afford war with us; but Spain 
the lines. He gives a satisfactory account of the drill is, just now, precisely such an anomalous aggregation 
and personnel of the various armies, and varies his of political rottenness and desperation as that the ad- 
praise in such a way as to avoid wounding the suscepti- venture, under certain circumstances, might appear 
bilities of any of the competing nations. The French highly attractive to it. Now when the foot of the in- 
are skillful and earnest, the Germans well drilled, the vader had actually polluted our soil, which we are 
Russians highly educated, and so on. All in common pleased to call free, there would be a good chance of 
are adequate in point of numbers, and their arms, our making an effort to become free in reality. And 
though differing in details, are of practically the same when the mind of the nation was once turned in the 
efficiency. When it comes to a comparison between direction of military effort, we should probably enter 
our own military strength and that of Europe, the upon the work with the same energy and ardor which 
General remarks that there are thousands of men still we now expend upon industry, commerce, and politics. 
living in this country who have seen more downright We would never be content until we had not only 
hard fighting in the field than anybody in Europe. He cleared our country of the foreign vermin with guns 
also says, that, calculating on the basis of one fighting and pikelhaubes, but had established upon a sound foot- 
man in five of the population, we should be able to put ing the best-equipped and most formidable army and 
upward of twelve million men in the field. But he navy in the world. And by the time that was done, 
goes on to observe that what is really wanted is not so we should be much more like Rome of old, Sparta, and 
much men as weapons to put in their hands. Not ina Spain herself when she ougted the Moors, than we are 
few weeks or months can rifles of the proper pattern be now. 
manufactured; and coast defenses would take years to —— 
complete. There the General stops. But it is obvious The last advices from abroad make it seem 
that if war is coming, it is not likely to be postponed till More An- very unlikely that Europe will join hands 
we are ready for it; and it is also plain that no matter nexation. with her most ignoble member in doing us 
how long it may be postponed, we should still be unpre- an injury. But Europe undoubtedly dis- 
pared; because our legislature will not order the work likes our Monroe Doctrine, and would risk more to 
done until the immediate necessity for the results of check us in that than for most other purposes. Accord- 
the work are apparent. In other words, were Europe ingly, when overtures are received from Central Amer- 
to attack us, there would be, from the military point of ca indicating a desire to find an end of their intermin- 
view, no chance for us; if two of the nations were to able broils in union with this country, either directly, 
combine, or if only one of the stronger ones were to in- or through the medium of Mexico, the door, opened 
vade us, the odds would be anything but in our favor. already by the Hawaiian question, would be thrown 
We are a great nation, and a warlike one; but while wide to foreign remonstrance and interference. Hawaii 
we have the world to fight against, we have nothing of jg too useful to be surrendered by Europe without ex- 
account to fight any appreciable part of the world with. stulation; but Central America is not merely useful, 
d : : oe ; ime extremely valuable into the bargain. The mineral 
The question then arises, is it the part of wis- and other products of those countries, not to mention 
Shall We dom for us to vote enormous credits and out- the Nicaragua and Panama Canals, are more than 
Get Ready? Europe Europe? The General is a soldier, Europe can with equanimity relinquish their chances 
and perhaps thinks that we should. Of at. if annexation were offered directly, the trouble 
course the recognition of the obligation, and our fulfill- would begin at once, if at all; if through Mexico, it 
ment of it, are two very different things. We ought to would only be postponed during the continuance in 
do many things which we do not. But it can do no office of the present President, Diaz. Of course, we 
harm to ask counsel of perfection. No doubt we might might decline the Central American proposals; but if 
raise the thousand millions or so which would suffice to we did it would be tantamount to inviting Europe to 
set the work on foot. If money now wasted or stolen make the Monroe Doctrine a back number forthwith. 
by public servants and others could be utilized, we And while it might be possible for us to prevent an 
should perceive little if any burden from the tax.. But armed force landing in Florida, it would be practically 
the issuing of immense army-supply contracts would jmpossible for us to perform the same service for a 
open the doors to more peculation, instead of shutting Central American State, with the means now at our 
those already ajar. We should be doing well if we got disposal. If they effected a lodgment there, the senti- 
three-fourths of the value of our outlay in the things ment which, in the case of Florida, would rouse the 
we laid it out for. Many men who are now idle or in- nation to act as one man, would in a large degree be 
sufficiently employed would have work; but it would lacking; many persons would deprecate engaging in 
be work that produced only means of destruction. what might prove a long and exhausting war for the 
Twelve million of the ablest men would be partly or sake of recovering lands which were not ours to begin 
wholly withdrawn from productive industries. Many with, and which political economy does not require us 
of these industries would become anzmic, the capital to possess. This opposition might be overcome, and as 
which is their life-blood being withdrawn. But other soon as the war had actually begun, we should require 
industries would be stimulated—those producing ar- no further urging, nor suffer from further internal dis- 
ticles of real use, as opposed to luxuries. The wages of sensions. In that war we could hardly expect any 
labor would probably increase faster in proportion than active allies; but we should doubtless be soon assisted 
the price of commodities. The millionaire-blight would py the outbreak of troubles on the other side of the 
mainly cease; men of millions are not asarule patri- Atlantic. It would not be in human nature, as ex- 
ae SRY emplified in the present rulers there, to sit inactive 
THE best way to know whether Dobbins’ Floating- when the preoccupation of one of them over here left 
Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is to try it. his garden patch unprotected. The upshot of the 
It don’t turn yellow like other floating soaps, as it is whole imbroglio would leave us paramount in name as 
ure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer fore Dobbins’ well as in fact on this continent; but what would be- 
loating-Borax. come of the other hemisphere, Heaven only knows! 
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’ The difficulty of carrying out political re- 
Reforms in forms without such cogent external press- 
Peace. ure as we have been supposing, is shown in 
our present mayoralty contest. A tempo- 
rary improvement is indeed observable. Vice has so far 
paid homage to virtue, that not one only, but several 
of the candidates, are men of more than the average 
reputation for political integrity. Men like Platt, 
whose faculty of management combined with shame- 
less unscrupulousness have made them the prominent 
factors in the situation, are shrewd enough not to try 
the people too far; they are not such fools as not to 
know that quiet pocket-picking is better business, in 
the long run, than highway robbery with violence. It 
is because of this sagacity that they have succeeded in 
so corrupting us; no man of the world can withhold a 
smile when any reference to the possibility of political 
honesty is ventured in his hearing. The thing has 
come to seem absolutely fabulous; and consequently, 
dishonesty no longer carries the stigma that once it did. 
How often does one hear the remark, when some scoun- 
drel in public life is under discussion—‘‘Well, anyhow, 
we must give him credit: he did up those other fellows 
in great shape!’’ The honest man is a fool, and the 
knaves inherit the earth. On the other hand (as Robert 
Ingersoll remarked the other day) reformers are apt to 
be narrow-minded and bigoted; their plans are imprac- 
ticable, and they can look at nothing but their single 
pet idea. That is to say, the honest men are fools very 
often. Americans demand a certain democratic rug- 
gedness and masculine stamina in their leaders; and 
this is more often found in conjunction with disregard 
of morality than the other way. It takes extraordinar 
qualities to make long hair go in public life in this 
country. As soon as we see it we begin to grin, and 
nudge one another to watch developments. Reformers 
are not men of humor as a body, and we distrust that 
deficiency. But meantime we are not excusable for 
ignoring the existence of men who have all the good 
qualities of the rascals, and are honest too. Such a 
man, no doubt, is Seth Low; and if there were no 
other reason for thinking so, the frantic opposition of 
Platt would be conclusive by itself. 
It is not, of course, Mr. Low’s ability that 
Mayoralty any one, even Platt, finds objectionable; 
Timber. _it is the notorious fact that his abilities are 
not for sale, and that he will be obedient, 
never to political managers, but only to honest prin- 
ciples. Such a combination is impossible in the politi- 
cal arrangements of a person of the Platt sort. He 
must destroy him at any cost. Therefore, in his ex- 
tremity, he chooses a man who is considered honest as 
this world goes, and who could obtain the prestige of 
the good word of the President. Why we should be 
such snobs as to care what the President thinks of 
candidates for our Mayoralty is perhaps known to Platt 
better than to others; the fact remains that this puff 
direct from the White House seems likely to do Mr. 
Tracy more good than harm. But Mr. Tracy is old in 
politics; he recognizes the practical value of the 
machine; he does not believe that the masses of people 
in the street who pile up the votes can be controlled by 
appeals to their higher instincts, even when acecom- 
ern by demonstrations of ultimate benefit to their 
acks and bellies. He thinks that they more regard a 
dollar in the hand than general municipal prosperity 
three or four years hence. He would not, of course, 
approve of bribery or ballot-stuffing; but when he goes 
into the race his concern is not with those things, but 
with the exposition on the platform of the good things 
he means to do for Greater New York. Such a man as 
this Platt believes he can manage; corruption is never 
so content or successful as when making capital from 
well-intentioned but pliable tools—of men concerning 
whom people will say, ‘I know he is a good man, so 
whatever is done under shadow of his name must be 
substantially right.’,—The serpentine sagacity of Platt 
has been ably imitated by Tammany, who put up an 
apparently good man in Van Wyck; i has been a good 
lawyer and believes he can make a good Mayor; but 
Tammany thinks that he will not have time or knowl- 
edge of political methods sufficient to enable him to 
prevent the “‘boys’’ from getting their share. They 
will help him do nice things for the city, in the way of 
liquor laws, schools and rapid transit, and they mean- 
while will softly pocket the usual percentage on con- 
tracts. The Democracy and the Republicans being thus 
arrayed, with Low on the outside, we have left the 
picturesque and lovable tigure of Henry George, sailing 
on his own keel. 


Upon the face of things, one would expect 

The Van Wyck to win, with Tracy second, Low 
Winner. third, and George last. George is certainly 
the least practical of the four in his pro- 
nunciamento. Compared with them he seems a dreamer. 
He is not preoccupied, like Van Wyck, with visions of 
the material splendor of Greater New York—its bridges, 
railways, streets and public buildings. He is thinking 
of equal benefits for all; that is, for all workers with 
head or hand or both. He is meditating the overthrow 
of that most corrupt and ignoble form of despotism 
which exists nowhere but in free America, whereby 
the dregs of the population. morally and mentally, bear 
rule over the rest, and bully and outrage them at their 
pleasure. He longs to shatter the power of corporations 
and trusts; and, in short, to do all the lovely things 
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which we like so well to think of, but 
which very few of us ever think of quite 
seriously. How can such a dreamer 
dream of winning the mayorship of such 
a city as contemporary New York? Could 
anything seem more hopeless or absurd? 
Yet we may remember that when the ap- 
peal is to a large body of men, and is 
addressed ‘to their better nature, it has 
sometimes occasioned the most amazing 
subversals of all common-sense calcula- 
tions. When Pilate gave up that un- 
friended Jewish youth to the crucifiers, 
he did not suspect the effect which the 
more than Utopian doctrines professed by 
the vagrant would have : nm the his- 
tory of the world. When Mahomet’s ac- 
quaintances marked the insane vagaries 
of the cavern-dwelling visionary, they 
never felt premonitions of the marvel- 
ous, wellnigh incredible, destiny of the 
Faith of Islam. It is not intended to 
compare these personages with our own 
high-minded, single-minded George: but 
to recall the effect which ‘‘impractica- 
ble’? but uncompromisingly pure and 
lofty doctrines have had upon the hu- 
man race. “Why such doctrines influ- 
ence at one time and not at others we 
cannot tell; the point is, that we never 
can tell when they will and when they 
won’t. The period of Christ’s ministry 
was probably the most corrupt and wick- 
ed in the history of this earth. Mahomet 
had to deal with a people who had never 
betrayed the least capacity for becoming 
the conquerors of Europe. Neither of 
them had a machine to back him; they 
acted in the teeth of all the machinery 
then extant. George has neither money 
nor pull of any sort; he is foredoomed 
by all the familiar signs to total] failure; 
what in the name of common sense has 
he to offer to the multitude, that they 
should follow him? Why, very little, in 
the name of common sense; but that 
may be his strong point. We are living 
in a singular age, replete with vast, gro- 
tesque contrasts. George’s appeal is to 
the poor people—not the poorest, but 
to the people who have to work hard to 
live. These people are more open to op- 
erations of the ‘‘spirit’? than any other 
class; they have lived near the ragged 
edge ‘of things, and have witnessed what 
seemed to them singular providences and 
mysterious dispensations. They are not 
wholly content with things as they are, 
and they believe that some higher Power 
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may ordain changes beyond the scope or 
prophecy of common sense. This is the 
class of people from whom the material 
for great revolutions has always come. 
There are signs, more or less obscure, 
which suggest that possibly a revolution 
—not of the violent sort, but a revolution 
nevertheless—a waits us not far away ; and 
it may begin right here in New York ‘with 
the election of George as Mayor. Look- 
ing at the thing from a practical stand- 
point, I do not see how George could 
make an efficient or useful Mayor; but 
possibly the increase of our municipal 
power and splendor is not the design 
which Providence has most at heart just 
at present. As a Mayor, it seems to me 
that Low is by far the most desirable 
candidate; but his chances are almost 
nil, because he has only the respectable 
citizens behind him—and not all even of 
them. If Van Wyck or Tracy is elected, 
New York will be very much the same 
sort of easy, pleasant, cynical and irre- 
sponsible city that we have always 
known it. If Low could be elected, we 
should see solid improvements in cw: § 
ways, and many more attempts whic 
were defeated. But if George is elected, 
New York will not be an agreeable resi- 
dence for the next four years. We shall 
see some strange things here. Asa man 
who enjoys peace and quiet, I do not wish 
to see him win; but if you put me on my 
conscience, I would sooner vote for him 
than for the others; and if I said what I 
think, I should say that nothing would 
surprise me less than his success. 


How quaint an event it is, 
The that this iron messenger 
Aerolite. from space, after lying hun- 
dreds of years in Arctic 
snows, should at last have brought its 
voiceless message safe to New York. 
How many million years had it been 
searching the universe before it landed 
on earth’s shores? Of what planet, shat- 
tered to dust before our planet was solid, 
did it form a part? Surely no guest of 
ours could be a more complete stranger 
than this: will no clairvoyant come to 
our aid, and discover to us its vicissi- 
tudes? But no human tongue would be 
competent to tell that story. What heat, 
what cold, what light and dark, what 
awful abysses and remotenesses, what 
scenes, what silences! And now here it 
is, in its austere simplicity, in our big 
mushroom town of yesterday, to which 
we attach such ridiculous importance. 
We hammer it, and analyze it (and are 
rather complimented to discover that it 
is of just the percentage between steel 
and nickel that our own experiments had 
recommended), and are disposed to disbe- 
lieve in it; and in a few weeks we shall 
have forgotten all about it. But the 
duration of this country, or of Christian- 
ity, or of the human race on this globe, 
would count up but a trifling fraction in 
the lifetime of this steel nugget from 
space and chaos and old night. Out from 
its inconceivable immensities it comes to 
our chipper littleness ; there is no mystic 
inscription impressed. upon its sides; it 
just is here, and nothing more. 
Is it an omen?—a warning?—or did it 
come only to witness the election of the 
first Mayor of Greater New York? 


‘\ 


a 
SUBJECT OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


M. Cordang, the long-distance cham- 
pion cyclist of Holland, has succeeded 
in beating Huret’s record for twenty-four 
hours—namely, 564 miles 1,510 yards—by 
covering 616 miles 340 yards in the time. 
Cordang received the assistance of splen- 
did pacing, and each team carried behind 
them a patent canvas shield to protect the 
rider from the wind. This is the first time 
that public use has been made of the wind 
shield in England. After lowering the 
twenty-four hours’ record, Cordang was 
er to go on and lower the 1,000 

ilos record. He was successful, doing 
the distance in 24 hours 12 min. 21 4-5 
sec. The previous record was 40 hours 
36 min. 56 sec. 


A memorable service was lately held at 
Ebbs Fleet, at which the dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England took 
part, assisted by many of the leading Con- 
tinental representatives of the Church. 
The occasion was the Thirteenth Cente- 
nary of the meeting of St. Augustine and 
King Ethelbert, a. D. 597. he service 
was the Pontifical High Mass of St, Au- 
gustine, and was held in a great tent, 
seating sixteen hundred people, erected 
near the memorial cross built by the late 
Lord Granville. The proceedings, which 
were witnessed by a crowd of some thou- 
sands, began with a procession from the 
robing tents to the solemn strains of the 
Miserere. The procession moved round 
the field, the numerous princes of the 
Church coming in for a great deal of rev- 
erential attention from the vast throng of 
spectators. The singing of the anthem 
was followed by the recitation of the Lit- 
any of the Saints, in which the congrega- 
tion joined, the procession meantime pass- 





ing into the tent and the members taking 
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¥ their respective positions on each side 
the temporary altar. 

In the German army maneuvers near 
Homburg recently the Emperor: himself 
took part, leading the Bavarian cavalry 
division. The Emperor and Empress 
and the King and Queen of Italy visited 
the Empress Frederick at Castle Fried- 
richshof. The Emperor and Empress, 
accompanied by the King and Queen of 
Italy and the King of Saxony, left Hom- 
burg for the scene of the maneuvers early 
in the morning of the preceding Friday. 
The —— began with a brilliant at- 
tack by the united cavalry forces upon 
the Western army, which was completely 
defeated. Certain Particularist organs in 
the Bavarian press declare that the action 
of the German Emperor on September 9 
and 10 in assuming command over por- 
tions or the whole of the Bavarian con- 
tingent ‘‘in time of peace’’ was unconsti- 
tutional, being contrary to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
“only gives the commander-in-chief of 
the German Confederation the right in 
time of peace to ‘inspect’ the Bavarian 
troops.”” The Berlin correspondent of 
tke London ‘‘ Times ”’ says there seems to 
be more point in the criticisms, which 
are fairly universal, on the whole scheme 
and scope of the recent maneuvers. It 
is asserted that it is absurd, in view of 
the entire change of tactics which has 
been necessitated by the development of 
modern weapons of precision, to lanch 
such vast masses of men against each 
other-—there were over one hundred and 
twenty thousand in the field—as were 
assembled at the recent maneuvers. 


DEBS’ LATEST. 


Mr. Eugene V. Debs, who has a genius 
for devising things unexpected, as well 
as for not doing them, has evolved a new 
scheme for providing occupation for the 
unemployed. He is reported to be mak- 
ing a proposition to construct a seventy- 
five-mile railroad in Tennessee, the cost 
to be merely nominal compared with that 
of existing roads; the expense has been 
tigured at four thousand dollars per mile. 
If Mr. Debs can really do this he may 
feel assured of steady occupation, all over 
the country, for as many of the compe- 
tent unemployed as he can find, and the 
railway companies will pay him a hand- 
some commission for his services. Rail- 
roads costing only four thousand dollars 
per mile would yield a profit even in 
Granger-ridden States, but the companies 
do not know how to get them; at present 
the rails, plates, spikes and ties for a mile 
of single-track road cost fully four thou- 
sand dollars, to say nothing of right of 
way—about a thousand acres to the mile 
—preparation of road-bed, building of 
bridges, culverts, etc. If the ‘Social 
Democracy of America”’ intends to re- 
main under its present leadership and 
doesn’ t wish to be laughed at, it should 
r give to Mr. Debs a common-school text- 
book of arithmetic, and put him under 
bonds to study it. 


CHICAGO'S PRAIRIE FIRE. 
American ‘‘boom’’ towns are all alike 
in one respect: they enlarge their borders 
until they take in large sections of land 
which are as thoroughly wilderness—and 





remain so—as can be found anywhere. 
The greatest of these places is Chicago— 
a town of which any American must be 
heartily proud unless his heart is in the 
wrong place. Chicago has not annexed 
all that remains of the State of Illinois, 
but she displays the largest aggregation 
of unimproved city lots and building 
plots that can be found in the United 
States. A traveler approaching the city 
may pass great areas of prairie soil never 
touched by the plow—they were too pre- 
cious for use so common—and they are 
scarified only by rows of sticks intended 
for shade-trees, and by sidew alks, mostly 
of wood. Last week a genuine prairie 
fire broke out in Chicago; it was so great 
that the smoke of it impeded navigation 
on Lake Michigan and for the very good 
reason that as the flames swept through 
the dry grass they attacked the wooden 
sidewalks also, and threatened the semi- 
occasional houses that were in the range 
of the flames. When Americans are 
compelled to believe that a prairie fire 
raged within the limits of a great city 
they ought to be able to make allowances 
for Europeans who believe anything they 
hear about the United States. 
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Fiz] ‘Sets any name in one minute; prints500cardsan 
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Mailed for 10¢, stamps for postage 

aye of 1000 bargains. Same outfit with figures 
Se. Outéit for ary two lines 25e. postpaid. 

mgendié tees Seat. Keo 58, 65 Cortlandt St.. New Yor, 


wom EN Make $2 to $10 a Day selling our Macks 
intosh Dress Skirts, new dress shields, 
ete.Cat.Free. Ladies’ Supply Co., $118 Forest Ave.,Chicago 
AGENTS make money selling Hebe 
Cream. Every woman buys it. Goods 
free to you. Send for contract. The 
R. R. YALE CO., 398 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 
— 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID. 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
pee of Tammany Times from $4 to 

1 a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TAMMANY Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 

S d 25 For sample copy and 

en CG, beautiful souvenir book 
with photo-engravings and signatures of 
prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany. Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U.S. A. 




















The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magushe 








inthe World. Price, 10¢., or $1.00 a Year. 


The October number contains 11 Colored Plates of new Parisian creations, and 2 Millinery designs 
in colors. Over 150 illustrations in black and white, from Paris, Vienna and Lon 
dealer has not got it, send 10 cents for specimen copy to ELITE STYLES CO., 110 Fifth Ave., N.¥, 


If your news- 
























“ How is your husband, Mrs. O’Hooligan ?” 

‘“‘ Faith, an’ he is at the turning-point this blessed noight. The doctor is just after 
lavin’, and he says if O’Hooligan lives till the mornin’ we may be hopin’; but if not, we 
must be after givin’ ‘im up, shure.” 








GOLD-—GOLD-—GOLD!!! 


We have securéd valuable claims in the 


Famous Gold Fields of Alaska. 


Hon. Chas. D. Rogers, of Juneau, Clerk of the U. S. District 
Court of Alaska, has staked out claims for this Company in the 


Sheep Creek Basin and Whale Bay Districts of Alaska. 


NORTH-AMERICAN [MINING & [JEVELOPING (0. 
Capital, $5,000,000. Shares, $1.00 each. 




















This Gompany Gives the Poor Man a Chance 
as well as the Rich. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


To invest your money. $1.00 will buy one share of stock. Invest now be- 
fore our stock advances in price. Not less than five shares will be sold. We 
have the best-known men in America as Directors in thisCompany. There- 
fore your money is as safe with us as with your bank. Send money by 
Post-Office order, or registered mail, and you will receive stock by return 
mail, 

North-American Mining and Developing Company, Juneau, Alaska. 


Write for prospectus to the 


NORTH-AMERICAN MINING 
AND DEVELOPING COMPANY, 


2s UNION SQUARE, 
Wew ‘York, U.S.A. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our stock. 
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The Royal Stamping 


Twelve sheets of Stamping Patterns for 35 cents. Each sheet 
14x22 inches in size. Made on best quality of wear-resisting 

U 5 1 @ bond paper. Carefully perforated, and guaranteed perfect in 
every way. JH 2% 2 ee Ue UF UF Ue OF Ue Ut Ue Ut UF Ut Ut 

The designs, selected from thousands by our buyers, are the work of many artists, and the 
choicest pickings from the whole market. Any one of the twelve sheets is worth the price of 


the outfit. Read the partial list of patterns below. 
1 Rose Bud Alphabet 2in. high. 1 Border Wild Roses for Baby 
1 Handsome Border with Corner, Carriage Cover, 5x12 in. 

in. wide. 1 Handsome Border for Pianc Cov- 
1 Ribbon Bow: Knot Border, 1x15 in. er with Corner, 9x9 in. 
es: 


Cloth, 5x12 in. 





Peg design for Head Cushions 
1 Design Oak Leaves for fancy 
sideboard etc., 8x8in. 


1 Conventional Bow Knot 
design for Piano Covers, 















1 = Knot Corner de etc., 10x22 inches, 
ign, 9x9 inches. 1 Design of Pansies od wey 
18 ~~ ay Leaves. Pad, 8x9 ine 
1_Corner penen Table 1S) a heeia gare ietin, 
Scarf, 8x: ches, 1 Pretty coo for Lunch 
1Cat o’ Nine Tails de- Cloth, 10x10 inches. 


sn. 1 Handsome Spray Dais! 
1 Tulip design. re pray es, 
2 Ciover designs, 
1 Des — of the 


1 Pans 
1 Design Forget-me-no. . design. = 
1 Handsome Border of Or- 1 Clover 
chids, 8x18 inches, esign, 
1 Handsome Pillow Sham 1. Design 
Gestion.) 18x18 inches. Primrose 
1 Border for Cut Work 1 Carna 
with Corner, 7x13 in. on 


1 Shell Pattern for Lunch Cloth, 1 Pineapple design 
nehes, 1 Conventional Border, 4x15 in. 
1 Grecian Border for flannel em- 1Set 6 Doily Patterns, 5x5 inches, very 
broidery, 13gx7 in. choice. 
1 ——_ — an and Rosebud 1 a Dolly de designs—very handsome— 
inc! x: 
1 Bonatital ioe of ‘Poppies, 5x 1 Design for smail Doily, 4x4 inches, 
15in. and 19 other handsome designs for 
1 Pretty’ Dais: 4 Border, - in. scattering and all over work, etc. 
With each outfit we send one cake of EDREKA COMPOUND, for 
eames with full Be A noes wan for doing stamping by our new method 
without powder, paint, heat or trouble, and 
without injury to the patterns, which never 
require cleaning. The greatest discovery 
ever — and one which every lady will 
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_ Premiums free, 

—If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 

we will send absolutely wesenis beautiful, all liaen 
square, already stamped; also this useful 


OUR OFFER. 
ceaterpiece, 12 inches 





Companion Needle Case,” whith sopiaiastuebaedt gold eyed 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, tornen, hat pins, ete., ra box of choice perfumery 
and best of all Goop Reapine,a a. 16 page illustrated mont thly, household paper will be sent toe 
6m for 25 cts, cts, stamps or money order. If you , 
prefer we ewill pend the beautiful centerpiece, the gold plated 
“Baby” Lad mpd ry jated lever collar button and 
READING ry mos. for only 30 cts.; or, will send the ceater- 
needle case, the Pair of of sterling silver plated en- 
D READIN ING 6 mos. for oaly 
35 cts. ANOTHER ane 600 send ceaterpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimble extra, a heavy an and beautiful 
LQ design) and GOOD READING 6 mos. for oaly 45¢. All prem- 
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7 remit f yous wil i mene ce this this paper when you = 
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